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Sweet Peas 


EpGAR LEE MASTERS 


Such little seeds from which the stalk emerges, 
The leaves, at last the blossoms which exhale 
Sweet odors about the garden to unveil 

A miracle which mounts from primal urges. 


How this luxurious growth could be embedded 
In such a speck of life, which also held 
Such hues and odors, by a soul impelled 
To burgeon, is a secret never threaded. 


The full-grown man is but a speck of plasm 
Doomed to a day, and then returned to earth; 
But from him blossoms a world-encircling birth 
W hich rules above mortality’s dark chasm. 


Think of the days of sleeping and of waking, 
Of eating, passing on the Avon ways; 
Then of these cycles in which his master plays 


Are the garden’s blossoms which no frosts are breaking. 


Think of that universe of music sounding 
Around, above this earth age after age; 

Then of the vexed Beethoven prone to rage, 
Whose sixty years the days were ever wounding. 


This is a mystery still the tale repeating 

Of sweet peas, waking wonder deeper still: 
The realm of thought, and memory and will 
Which sovereign souls forever are completing. 


How greater is this realm than man the mortal, 
Whose years are little as the flower’s seed! 
How from the invisible can thus proceed 
Powers that go thronging up to heaven’s portal. 


Edgar Lee Masters---c4 Portrait 


Mary BELL SLOAN 


) ERE all other biographical 
evidence lacking, from Spoon 

River Anthology alone could 

be educed a remarkably accurate por- 
trait of its author, Edgar Lee Masters. 
For in the humor and pathos and trage- 
dy of the two hundred brief poems 
comprising this justly renowned land- 
mark in American literature is revealed 
the singular genius of the man. Any- 
one reading these first person epitaphs 
of the men and women sleeping on the 
hill in that little Spoon River cemetery 
will, if he be sensitive, quickly discover 
certain obvious things concerning the 
man who has immortalized their other- 
wise obscure destinies. That he is an 
American; that he was bred on the Mid- 
dle West prairies; that he is simple, 
direct, and fearless; that he is loving 
and forgiving of the earth’s weak, but 
hating and merciless of their hypocritic- 
al persecutors; that he loathingly de- 
nounces bigotry, sham, and rigidly 
righteous Puritanism with an energy 
equalled only by his passionate espousal 
of justice, honesty, and beauty; that he 
is a scholar and a philosopher; that his 
antinomian sympathies spring out of a 
brooding compassion for the twisted 
and frustrated lives he recounts rather 
than from a spirit agressively rebellious 
per se; that he can love and hate with 
equal ferocity these characteristics, 
composite of Mr. Masters, are inherent 
in the disconcerting Spoon River, which 
epitomizes the man far better perhaps 


than all the rest of his writings com- 
bined. 

Curiously enough, this manner of 
study yields a quicker and perhaps a 
truer portrait than could a hurried or 
superficial acquaintance with the man 
himself, for Mr. Masters is not an easy 
person to know. This is due in a large 
measure to his multiple selves, each 
separate and distinct, yet paradoxically 
harmonized into a unity that explains 
the power of his epical writing. In 
turn, the student, the lawyer, the his- 
torian, the philosopher, the grim or 
Rabelaisian humorist may dominate or 
obscure the poet. 

My first meeting with Mr. Masters, 
which left me in confusion, illustrates 
this point. I was quite young at the 
time and had no acquaintance with 
poets, but I knew even then that the 
man who had given the Middle West 
to the world in Spoon River and The 
Domesday Book had in so doing im- 
mortalized himself. So, with a mutual 
friend, I went to meet, not a man 
named so-and-so, but to look with awe 
upon the great poet of provincial Illi- 
nois. I saw a sturdy, well-made man, 
cheerful of countenance, friendly in a 
casual way. He had bright, merry, in- 
tensely intelligent eyes and a soft hu- 
morous voice; he talked well and inter- 
estingly of many things, but not of 
poetry or of any of the kindred arts. 
Throughout that evening he did not by 
a single expression or gesture acknowl- 
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edge the “famous man” in himself. 
Politics, history, religion, the great men 
of Illinois, problems peculiarly mid- 
western—these were the topics upon 
which he reminisced with his old friend, 
our host. Both men had given years of 
youthful, hopeful service to the public 
weal — years upon which they now 
looked back with critical questioning. 
For me it was a liberal lesson in the 
humanities, but I came away wondering 
where Mr. Masters kept the creator of 
Spoon River. 

That question was to be answered in 
less than a month. He visited our town 
and asked to be taken to the cemetery. 
“Litta” (Marie von Elsner), the singer 
who had captured both American and 
European audiences with her bird-like 
voice forty years ago, was buried there 
and he wished to visit her grave. With 
a mutual friend we went to the oldest 
of our burying grounds and there spent 
an unforgettable afternoon with the 
poet-Masters. It was a soft, growing 
spring day. The grave-digger was hol- 
lowing out a grave, a small one. The 
conversation between the poet and the 
gtave-digger concerning life and death, 
in and out of season, was in itself a 
poem of somber beauty. We wandered 
about the peaceful village of the dead, 
teading epitaphs, listening to Miss 
’s deft resumees of the life his- 
tories of the people buried there. She 
knew how to tell a story and he knew 
how to draw one forth. Ghosts of 
another Spoon River walked before us 
that day. We paused beside one fam- 
ily grave, while the woman, kneeling, 
pushed aside the tall grass to read out 
the names of seven children, all of 
whom had died in infancy. On each 


small stone was carved a passion flower. 


The result of that moment was “The 
Poncey Children” in The New Spoon 
Riew. ... 

Mr. Masters is a gifted raconteur. 
His keen and sympathetic interest in 
people, combined with an amazing ex- 
actitude of memory and a delightful 
fluency of colorful speech, equip him 
for the story-teller’s art. Moreover, his 
tales are always complete — finished 
masterpieces that give the listener a 
sense of their perfection down to the 
last delicate nuance. These impromptu 
sagas, springing full-fledged from his 
amazing storehouse, are never repeated. 
They are usually suggested by a name 
or an incident casually introduced into 
the conversation. They may be ten min- 
utes or hours in duration, but they are 
always beautifully balanced and clear- 
cut memoirs, told with a sweep of con- 
ception that gives them a universal sig- 
nificance. Whether the theme be a 
lecherous old politician or a lonely 
farm woman, the poet sees the character 
whole; with the cosmic understanding 
that is his genius, he presents all of the 
past in a way that makes the protagon- 
ist’s character logical and inevitable. 
His concern with environmental influ- 
ences, his vitriolic hatred of the ruth- 
less cruelties born of ignorance and 
superstition, set the tone for his imagi- 
native biographies. 

One night a group sat in Mr. Master's 
apartment in New York City. Into the 
talk came the name of a girl, a strange 
confused person, whom several of us 
had known at the university. She came 
from the Spoon River country. Did Mr. 
Masters know anything about the fam- 
ily? The answer to that question made 
the evening memorable to all who lis- 
tened. It was a complete novel—a 
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legend indigenous to the Illinois pro- 
vince from which it sprang; and it was 
told, for all its dramatically profound 
implications, with a noble simplicity 
that raised it into fine art. We came 
away from that evening filled with the 
sense of that epic quality in life which 
makes of the puniest an entity, a crea- 
ture alone and apart. We had seen a 
play, another small town tragedy. Ever 
after for me, the once disliked, misun- 
derstood girl was an ill-starred but sig- 
nificant reality. 

It is difficult to forgive the critics 
who call this man cynical, iconoclastic. 
There is nothing of the misanthrope in 
Edgar Lee Masters. True, he is a 
mighty hater, but never of mankind. 
The rebellious excoriations against idi- 
otic systems, the lean verbal intensity of 
his attacks on hypocrisy and impure 
“Puritanism,” his biting, probing im- 
precations against all chicanery consti- 
tute an absolution of victimized man- 
kind. It is sheer stupidity to detatch his 
magnificent satirical denunciations from 
their context. Stoical, stubbornly real- 
istic, courageously acceptant, everlast- 
ingly affirmative—yes! But never the 
cheaply futilitarian or impotently cynic- 
al pose that paralyzed the literature of 
despair of the last decade. Years of 
friendship fail to reveal any of the cor- 
roding marks of the misanthropist. He 
is friendly, fond of simple natural peo- 
ple; although his life follows a pattern 
of austere directness, he is distinctly so- 
cial. His sense of humor, omnipresent 
and delightfully varied, leavens and 
flavors all his friendships. Much could 
be said about this humor, a quality cher- 
ished by all who know him. It ranges 
from the lusty zest for the freer aspect 
of human nature in the raw to the 


Puckish whimsicality playing over the 
vanities and weaknesses of his friends. 

Mr. Masters is a modest man who 
can on occasion be embarrassingly te. 
tiring. Recently at a small dinner, he 
listened for hours while the other guest, 
a young writer who had missed the 
poet’s name in the introductions, talked 
steadily and surely upon subjects that 
were very much Mr. Master's field. 
When later the younger man discovered 
the identity of his courteous auditor, 
his chagrin and confusion were bound- 
less. Masters quieted him, dismissing 
the matter with a word, and the two 
left together quite friendly. 

I recall another incident, illustrative 
of his kindliness and his invariably sym- 
pathetic response to sincerity. A young 
teacher in New York, native of the 
Spoon River country, desired greatly to 
know the man who had immortalized 
his childhood neighbors, but he hesi- 
tated to approach the great man. A 
meeting was arranged to which the boy 
came with that nervous reverence pe 
culiar to youthful homage. That day 
the city stewed under a sultry July sun, 
so we took the ferry to Hoboken and 
there in a primitive cafe near the watet 
visited through the afternoon; rather, 
Mr. Masters talked with an almost pa 
ternal affection for the lad, scion of a 
Petersburg family the poet had known 
well. Sad-gay, anecdotal talk it was 
about people from that portion of Illi 
nois associated with their earliest child. 
hood. From the boy, Masters learned 
the later chapters in the family’s Spoon 
River history. They annotated the 
Anthology that afternoon and the day 
ended in a beautiful nostalgia that 
made the trip back across the bay ont 
of a full deep silence. 
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the Mr. Masters belongs to our Middle In New York, when last we talked, 
ids. | West. Although he has spent much of he said: “I’ve been thinking a great 
who | his life in cities, he is irrevocably a son deal about Illinois. It will soon be 
re- | of the prairie. spring again, and there is something 
Illinois, an empire is thine of billowy fields about that country around Petersburg in 
of glory the spring—” 
Hore = oor opie Unive in agne — er. Like all great men, Mr. Masters is a 
amngeaun Paap niger’. 4 gd lonely man. As in his writing, so in 


the major interest of his life. He mer “eg 
-— J his life one senses a solitariness born of 


os wenelion See fom Ge wilnge on great wisdom, of the inevitable isolation 


the Sangamon River, where he spent 
the formative years of his youth; he has of each soul. But where many, realiz- 


; ; ing it, struggle frantically for some 
oe sig - Prey a - = ane of "dian, this man, 
al Peer | pong al te aie d . with characteristic serene courage, ac- 
drowsy midwestern cemeteries; but ery i foe ot — ” _ 
through the years he has cherished an “Silence: 7 
almost fatalistic allegiance to the land 
where Lucinda Matlock, And I ask: For the depths 

for holiday Of what use is language? 
Rambled over the fields where sang the larks, A beast of the field moans a few times 
And by Spoon River gathered many a shell, When death takes its young. 


And many a flower and medicinal weed— And we are voiceless in the presence of re- 
Shouting to the wooded hills, singing to the alities— 


green valleys. We cannot speak. 


The Winds of March 


ANONYMOUS 


The winds of March unlock the fertile fields, 

The scudding clouds let loose their sudden showers, 
The rain-drenched earth its freshened foliage yields, 
And April enters bearing fragile flowers. 

No sentient thing abides: with fierce desire 
Fragment unto fragment feverishly clings; 

Like unto like, incensed with frantic fie, 

Soars straight into the sun on burnished wings. 
How beautiful this radiant hour's delight! 

The pregnant season shatters sterile fears; 

New life, new hope, pulsating with the flight 

Of stars, mocks the despair of winter's tears. 


If Spring, my love, thus speeds to prove all true, 
Why then, I beg, this strange delay in you? 


The Creation 


JOHN E. HANKINS 
A translation from Ovid’s Metamorphoses 


I am minded to sing of bodies to new forms changing; 
Begin, O ye gods (for you these changes have wrought), 
Breathe on my spirit and lead my continuous song 


From the birth of the world to the wonders of this my own time. 


Before the creation of earth and ocean and sky, 
Alike was the face of nature in all her course, 
Which mortals call chaos: a rough, disorderly mass 
Of inharmonious atoms confusedly mixed 
And lacking in all but lifeless and motionless weight. 
As yet no luminous sun enlightened the world, 
Nor crescent moon developed her horns anew, 
Nor hung the earth in the circumnambient air, 
Poised by her weight, nor Amphitrite the ocean 
With lengthening arms had margined the shores of the land. 
And while in the world were land and water and air, 
The land was unstable, the water too viscous for swimming, 
The air yet unlighted ; nothing its form retained, 
And elements warred with each other, for in the same body 
Cold things fought with the hot, the moist with dry, 
The soft with the hard, the weighty with unweighty things. 


At length this strife by God, or by Nature, was ended, 
For he the land tore away from the water and sky, 
And divided the denser air from the ether of heaven. 
When these were evolved and freed from the general chaos, 
Assigned to their places, he bound them in concord of peace. 
The fiery weightless element highest sprang 
And fixed its place in the vaulted arch of the sky. 
Next in place and in lightness followed the air; 
The heavier earth the coarser elements drew 
And downward sank by its weight; the circumfluent waters 
Sank lowest of all and encompassed the shores of the world. 


When he, whoever it was of the gods, had divided 
The mass so arranged and reduced it to integrant portions, 
First, that the earth might appear from every side 
The same, he gave it the form of a mighty globe. 
Then at his word the tumultuous, wind-driven waters 
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Encircled the earth and beat on the newly-formed shores. 
Fountains and lakes he created, and stagnant marshes, 

And down- flowing rivers enriching their banks with moisture, 
Whose waters, though drawn from regions and climes far asunder, 
Meet in the sea and, released from their bigh-walled prison, 
Range in new freedom between more distant shores. 

He commanded the valleys to sink, the mountains to rise, 
The plains to be leveled, the forest to burgeon with leaves; 
And as in the sky two zones are set to the right 

And two to the left, the fifth between being warmer, 

So God in his wisdom the globe gave a similar number 

And stamped earth’s face with the five divisions of heaven. 
Of these the centermost burns with unbearable heat; 

The extremes are buried in snow; two others between 

He made more temperate, mingling heat with the cold. 


Above he suspended the air, more weighty than fire 
In the same degree that water is lighter than earth. 
There he ordained the fogs, the mists, and the clouds, 
And thunder shaking the hearts of men with fear, 
And lightning chilling the winds with bitter cold. 
The winds are allotted the air, but not uncontrolled 
By the world’s creator; for, though assigned to their places, 
So fiercely raged their anger and brotherly strife 
That their wars endangered the very life of the world. 
Then Eurus at length retired to Aurora’s land 
Where the Persian hills flush red in the morning light; 
But where the sun sinks down to the western shores 
Is Zephyrus’ realm; to Scythia Boreas withdrew, 
And the Seven Stars of the north; to the south came Auster, 
Making his home in mists and perpetual rains. 
High over all was placed the heavenly ether, 
Weightless and clear, retaining no fragments of earth. 


No sooner had God apportioned to all their places 
Than stars, long hidden beneath the primeval darkness, 
Shone forth and with myriad lights bespangled the sky. 
And lest any region be lacking in animate life, 

The stars and the god-like forms hold the floor of heaven, 
The waves of the sea are alive with shining fishes, 
The beasts inhabit the earth, the birds the air. 


A master of these, a being of finer clay, 
Possessed of loftier thought, was yet to appear. 
Then man was born, divine in his essence, so formed 
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By the Maker of all, desiring a better world, 

Or fashioned of soil but lately drawn from the sky, 
Retaining some kindred drops of the heavenly ether. 

That soil Prometheus, kneading with new-fallen rain, 
Infused with life and shaped in the image of God; 

And while all creatures beside look downward to earth, 
For man he ordained a vision encompassing heaven, 

And bade him stand up and turn his face to the stars. 
Thus was the world transformed from disorderly chaos 
And clothed with new life in forms before then unknown. 


Golden were those early years when men, uncontrolled 
By any law save their own natures, loved justice and truth. 
No fear or punishment then, no savage decrees 
Engraved upon tablets of brass, no suppliant multitude 
Dreading the frown of its judge, since judges were none. 
Not yet were the tall pines cut from their native bills 
To wander the face of ocean in search of far lands, 
And mortals, home-loving, explored no shores but their own. 
Not yet were fortified towns encircled with moats ; 
No martial trumpets or horns of crooked brass, 
No swords or helmets were known; unarmed and unfearing, 
All peoples in happiness lived out their measure of years. 
The earth, uncut by the hoe, untilled by the plow, 
Put forth her abundance to nourish the bodies of men, 
Who gladly received her simple and natural fare. 
Mountain strawberries they gathered, and arbutus fruit, 
Cornel-cherries, and thick-hanging fruit of the thorn, 
And acorns which fell from Jupiter's wide-spreading tree. 
Spring was eternal, resplendent with self-sown flowers 
Warmed by the tender breath of soft winds blowing. 
In time the earth matured and sipened her crops, 
The fields, unfallowed, grew white with the harvest of grain; 
Then streams of milk and streams of nectar were flowing, 
And golden honey distilled from the verdurous oak. 


When Saturn was banished to dark Tartarean shades 
And Jupiter ruled the world, came the silver age, 
Much poorer than gold, far better than yellow brass; 
For Jupiter shortened the old perpetual springtime, 
Dividing the year in four seasons: winter and summer, 
And changeful autumn, and all too brief a spring. 
Then first the parched air glowed with unbearable heat, 
And icicles formed in the chilling blasts of the north. 
Then houses were built—sufficient shelter before 
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Were caves and thickets and twigs bound together with bark. 
Then first were the seeds of grain in long furrows sown, 
And oxen bowed beneath the weight of the yoke. 


The third and following age was of brass, its people 
More savage in nature, more readily flying to arms, 
But not as yet vicious. Last came the age of hard iron. 
Then instantly burst forth every species of crime, 
And fled were honesty, truth, and the sense of shame; 
Instead of these virtues men lived by fraud and deceit, 
By stratagems, force, and the vicious longing for wealth. 
They spread to the winds their sails scarce known to the sailor, 
And pines which formerly stood in the lofty mountains 
Now bounded exultantly over unvisited seas; 
The land, as common to all as the sunlight and air, 
The artful surveyor divided with boundary lines. 
Nor yet sufficient to men was their natural fare, 
The fruit of the earth, but they pierced far into her vitals 
And brought forth mineral wealth, the root of all evil, 
Which God had concealed and buried in Stygian shades. 
For now injurious iron and gold more maleficent 
Furnish the sinews of War, that destroys mankind 
And brandishes clashing arms in his blood-stained hand. 
Rapine is rampant: the guest is unsafe from his host, 
The son from his father-in-law, and brother from brother. 
Man wishes the death of his wife, she that of her husband, 
Unfeeling stepmothers mingle the ghastly wolf’s-bane, 
And sons, impatient, would shorten the years of their sires. 
Piety vanquished lies, and the virgin Astraea, 
Last of the gods abandons the blood-dripping earth. 


And lest high heaven be too much securer than earth, 
They say that giants attempted the throne of the gods 
And heaped up mountains to reach the region of stars. 
Then Jove the omnipotent father, hurling his thunderbolts, 
Shattered Olympus and struck down Pelion from Ossa. 
When the gigantic corpses lay overwhelmed, 
They say that Earth, imbrued with the blood of her sons 
And fearing lest every trace of them vanish away, 
Gave to the warm blood life and the bodies of men. 
But this unmannerly race, like their fathers before them 
Contemning the gods, were savage and eager for slaughter 
And given to violence—truly the children of blood. 


(Editor’s note: “The Deluge” will appear in a forthcoming issue.) 


Austria: The Death-Struggle 


of a Democracy 


PAUL R. NEUREITER 


(Editor's note: In this second and final install- 
ment, Dr. Neureiter brings his analysis of post- 
war Austria up to the present.) 


II. The Rise of Fascism 


HETHER or not the mush- 

W room growth of dictatorships 

in Central and Southern 
Europe presages the world-wide demise 
of the democratic form of government, 
has become a popular question for de- 
bate in the assemblies of the learned, 
in the salons of the sophisticated, and 
in the ubiquitous rendezvous of the 
lowly. Are Mussolini and Hitler, Pil- 
sudski, and Starhemberg harbingers of 
a new era that will be prodded and bul- 
lied, blighted, or perhaps blessed, by 
histrionically minded ‘“‘Men on Horse- 
back”? H. G. Menken would have us 
believe so, and Oswald Spengler joins 
him with the prophecy that the fateful 
“Twilight of the Occident’”’ will be ac- 
centuated by the meteoric rise and fall 
of political super-man. An objective 
analysis of Central European history, 
however, fails to produce the convinc- 
ing evidence. 

Why did democracy crash in Austria 
and Germany after a trial of less than 
a decade and a half? Why was the 
sweet, reasonable rule of the majority 
thrown into the discard to make way 
for the harsh tyranny of a minority? 
As a pyramid possesses the greatest sta- 
bility of position when put on its broad- 
est base, the most impregnable form of 
government is that which rests on the 


consensus of the largest majority. This 
axiom—confirmed by the experiences of 
the last war—determines the fate of a 
democracy. It also fortells its failure. 
What if no decisive majority can be 
found to give energetic support to the 
government? Or if the voters, given 
to wavering moods, sustain majorities 
in power so shortly that all continuity 
and efficacy of government is lost? 

Of such a nature were the evils be- 
setting the young democracies of Aus- 
tria and Germany. The German tem- 
perament, angular and uncompromis- 
ing, fond of exactitude, if not of pedan- 
try, made a caricature of the party sys- 
tem it tried to copy from Western coun- 
tries. Dozens of parties, big and small, 
competed in the German elections; the 
Austrian electorate, despite its small- 
ness, divided itself into four major par- 
tisan groups. Coalition governments, 
following one another in rapid succes- 
sion, were the result of this parochial- 
ism; seldom could a party be found that 
shouldered the responsibility of govern- 
ment squarely and exclusively. Observ- 
ers were agreed that even during the 
most halcyon days of the two republics 
the numerical aspects of their party sys- 
tems were highly inauspicious. 

More ominous was the philosophical 
cleavage splitting the body politic into 
rival camps of almost equal strength. 
The German and Austrian peoples, 
reckoned as political entities, could 
never make up their minds quite def 
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nitely which of the two systems to up- 
hold: Marxian socialism or capitalistic 
individualism. The dilemma had a 
baneful effect on the mentality, not only 
of the electorate, but of the entire na- 
tion. Compromises negotiated by 
certain astute politicians proved fragile. 
Austria enjoyed the beneficent results 
of such a truce between the years 1922 
and 1927, after a compact between the 
Socialists and Conservatives had demar- 
cated separate areas of influence. The 
Socialists were empowered to practice 
their theories on the metropolitan area 
of Vienna, comprising almost one-third 
of the Austrian population, and the 
Conservatives, led by the Catholic party 
and holding a slender majority of the 
total vote, controlled the external poli- 
cies of the republic and the provincial 
administrations outside Vienna. It was 
a short-lived truce, however. The ever- 
mounting waves of acerbated partisan 
feelings swept it away and elevated the 
diehard elements on both sides to the 
leadership. At a time when the stakes 
of a moderate middle course had al- 
ready dwindled to a dangerously low 
point, the economic debacle of 1929 hit 
the weakling state, and with bank fail- 
ures, insolvencies and unprecedented 
figures of unemployment administered 
the coup de grace. When in 1932 the 
youthful Minister of Agriculture, Engel- 
bert Dollfuss, was designated by the 
Austrian parliament as head of the gov- 
ernment, democracy was nothing more 
than a hollow shell. The real power 
had passed from the elected representa- 
tives of the people to organized minori- 
ties which, unsuppressed by the govern- 
ment, openly worked for the overthrow 
of parliamentary rule. 

In those last stages of the Austrian 


and German democracies, a new and 
startling power entered the political 
arena: Monarchism re-born. After an 
eclipse of over a decade, the ascendancy 
of monarchism was caused by some- 
thing more than an ephemeral oscilla- 
tion of the voluble mass emotions. It 
was symptomatic of the class struggle 
agitating the body politic to its very 
depth. The republic had been fathered, 
cradled and nursed by the leaders of 
organized labor, the Social-Democrats; 
but as the puling infant grew older, it 
gave a deplorable exhibition of filial 
ingratitude in surrendering, by and 
large, to bourgeois and anti-revolution- 
ary influences. As early as 1922, the 
Austrian government was headed by the 
monarchist and ultramontane Mrg. 
Ignaz Seipel, and in 1925 Germany 
elected Field-Marshal Von Hindenburg 
to the presidency. After all, the level- 
ing programme of Marxian socialism 
did not appeal to the middle. classes, 
which in the industrial states of Europe 
indubitably constitute the most intelli- 
gent, if not the most virile sector of the 
population. Karl Marx, in forcasting 
the proletarian world-revolution, had 
greatly underrated the resistance and 
pugnacity of the bourgeois classes which 
developed from the Third Estate eman- 
cipated by the political revolutions of 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
For to-day the Third Estate includes not 
only a small group of capitalistic entre- 
preneurs, but also extends from the 
chief executives of business concerns 
through the ranks of the “‘small’’ busi- 
ness men, the merchants, the well-to-do 
tradesmen, farmers and professional 
people, to the highest-paid operatives 
of industry and commerce, forming a 
massive and powerful block with its 
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own distinctive aspirations and proclivi- 
ties. While the prospects for collective 
control of society do not appear un- 
favorable—at least, as can be judged 
from present trends in all industrial 
countries—any brand of socialism that 
fails to attract the middle classes will 
be doomed to fiasco. This is the un- 
mistakable lesson of Europe’s recent his- 
tory, demonstrating the collapse of 
Marxism in every country that tried it— 
in Austria, Germany, Italy, Poland, 
Spain,—with the lonely exception of 
Russia where under the Czarist system 
of feudalism a broad and robust middle- 
class could never develop. 

When fascism triumphed in Central 
Europe, it reeked with violence and ven- 
geance. Whosoever professed any pink 
inclinations, albeit they were faint, was 
hounded down and put to the forcible 
choice between the concentration camp, 
the jail or the foreign exile. The erst- 
while esteemed fathers of the republic 
saw themselves ruefully reunited within 
prison walls or barbed wire entangle- 
ments. Why all this retribution? It 
was the come-back of the middle clas- 
ses, which had taken their licking on 
the chin in 1918, but never forgot that 
the revolution hit them, as well as their 
monarchial rulers. Fascism, its roman- 
tic philosophy, its symbolism, chauvin- 
ism and abomination of Marxism, 
sprang from the minds and hearts of 
the Continental middle classes, upper 
and lower, who, frightened by the in- 
scrutable Scylla of high finance and the 
Charybdis of the proletariat, usurp the 
power in the state and impose their will 
on the other groups of society. What 
with the centrifugal class tendencies, 
and the strained economic conditions, 
fascism is manifestly the only stable 


form of government vast portions of 
Europe at present can sustain. 

Wherever fascists catapulted them- 
selves into power, their victory was ush- 
ered in by the same sequence of events. 
First there is the period of the disinte- 
grating democracy, marked by bitter 
partisan strife and the progressive par- 
alysis of the executive branch of the 
government; next comes the threat of a 
leftist upheaval throwing _ rightist 
groups into panic, next the birth of a 
militant organization, composed of 
small vigilantes’ units scattered through- 
out the land; then begins the long and 
violent struggle with the counter-move- 
ment of the Left, during which the gov- 
ernment usually stands by as an on- 
looker in asinine apathy; in the eleventh 
hour the fascists, clothed in the lamb’s 
skin of a regular party, invade the legis- 
lature; lastly, they grab the reins of the 
government by a coup d’etat. The 
drama has the identical plot whether 
the scene be Italy, Austria, or Germany. 
Only dramatis personae and the partic- 
ulars of the action differ in keeping 
with the national temperaments. 

To have enacted the most thrillingly 
colorful, and the most revoltingly san- 
guinary version, is the dubious merit of 
the Austrian fascists. The current bon 
mot of 1932 that in Germany the situ- 
ation was serious, but not hopeless, 
while in Austria it was hopeless, but 
not serious, proved true enough, for in 
the latter country grand tragedy blended 
with melodrama to produce an uncanni- 
ly bizarre effect. 

What a tragic hero the murdered 
Chancellor Dollfuss would make if on- 
ly a little idealized by the playwright's 
merciful pen! The natural son of a 
poor peasant woman, he works his way 
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up through the schools, through the 
university; he jumps the social hurdles 
of class and enters the ranks of the 
bourgeoisie. At the age of thirty-two 
he holds a portfolio in the cabinet, and 
a few years later Parliament designates 
him as the chief of the executive. Lib- 
erals, democrats breathe new hopes; 
they look upon him, the self-made, 
genial son of the people, to reconcile 
the Marxist laboring classes with the 
Catholic Conservatives so that democra- 
cy might take a new lease on life. 

In the hour of weighty decisions men 
are swayed by their emotions rooted in 
the unfathomable depth of their souls. 
The Viennese Marxists are free-think- 
ers, atheists; but Dollfuss’ yeomen an- 
cestors were pious followers of the 
Church of Rome. His unknown father 
was a priest, so said the whispers of the 
populace. The Roman-Catholic clergy 
had been the stalwarts of the Habsburg 
regime. Could he make common cause 
with iconoclasts, red-bonneted revolu- 
tionaries? As he was kneeling in his 
diurnal prayers before the altar of one 
of Vienna’s ancient cathedrals, his gaze 
would browse about the motionless 
statues in the dusky niches above him, 
monuments of Austria’s former rulers, 
of aquiline-nosed, square-jawed Habs- 
burgs, the protectors of the Holy Faith, 
soldiers of the counter-reformation, 
standard-bearers of the reaction 
throughout the centuries. And he who 
Owes so much to the new democratic 
spirit that is abroad becomes its vile 
traitor. While the Austrian parliament 
indulges in its customary wishy-washy 
bickerings, Dollfuss makes a deal with 
the leaders of the “Heimwehr’, i. e. 
Home Guard, the flourishing fascist or- 
ganization, which is controlled by mon- 


archists. | Heimwehr representatives 
enter the cabinet throwing their power- 
ful private army behind the government. 
Parliament is sent home, the republican 
constitution scrapped. Dollfuss has a 
new one drawn up, more in harmony 
with the political tenets of the Roman- 
Catholic Church. As the new charter 
opens with the sentence: ‘“‘All political 

wer emanates from God,” Engelbert 
Dollfuss becomes dictator by divine se- 
lection. 

Perhaps his betrayal of democracy 
was not so wicked after all. With many 
of his countrymen he thought that, as 
the foundered hull of the Austrian de- 
mocracy could not be refloated, the 
choice was only between two dictator- 
ships. As the pat popular slogan had 
it, the alternative was: ‘Dollfuss or 
Adolphus.” After Adolf Hitler's tri- 
umph in the Reich during the early part 
of 1933, Naziism shot up like a weed 
in the Austrian political garden crowd- 
ing out the wilted flowers of the older 
parties. In the Fall of 1933 the Austrian 
Hitlerites peremptorily demanded new 
elections, confident that they would poll 
the largest vote and then use their pre- 
dominance to ditch parliament, as Der 
Fuehrer had done with such signal suc- 
cess in the Reich. It was Dollfuss’ 
desert to have foiled them, but he did 
it by surrendering the government to 
the general staff of the fascist, mon- 
archist Heimwehr. Thenceforth the 
“dictator” Dollfuss was only a puppet. 
The powers behind the throne were the 
fascist leaders, foremost among them, 
the hotspur Ernst Ruediger Prince Von 
Starhemberg, Heimwehr generalissimo 
and protege of I/ Duce. At that stage 
impotent Austria had become the chess- 
board on which Europe's politicians 
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were playing their frivolous game, a 
sort of no-man’s-land in the diplomatic 
warfare of the big Powers. The pawns 
were the Austrians themselves, blind 
victims of their factiousness and un- 
bridled passions. There were: First, 
the Heimwehr army, well equipped 
with the financial assistance of the 
Italian government; second, the Hitler 
Movement, truculent in spirit, but in- 
ferior in military organization, fostered 
by the Nazi party in the Reich; third, 
the so-called Republican Defense Corps, 
reputedly subsidized by Czechish and 
French funds. 

From the outset, the fascist Heim- 
wehr had the advantage over its two 
rivals. As backer of the Dollfuss re- 
gime, it controlled the machinery of 
government, it furthermore enjoyed the 
patronage of the strongest neighboring 
state, i. e. Italy, and it was officered by 
experienced men of the former Imperial 
army. Sticking to the ancient strategy 
of attack, these men precipitated a clash 
with the Socialist Defense Corps in 
Vienna in February 1934. Soon the 
entire republic was engulfed in a civil 
war raging from one end to the other. 
The Socialists called the population to 
arms in defense of the republican con- 
stitution, but suffered a crushing defeat. 
The Nazis gloated over the discomfiture 
of the Marxians—for Hitlerism and 
Marxism are incompatible systems,— 
and stayed out of the conflict. After 
the Socialist party had been driven un- 
derground by governmental prohibition, 
the Nazis, capitalizing on the hatreds 
left in the wake of the fratricidal war, 
intensified their campaign of terrorism 
against the Dollfuss-Heimwehr govern- 
ment. Aided by radio propaganda and 
munition shipments from the Reich, 


and abetted by numerous sympathizers 
in the army, police and civil service, 
Austrian Hitlerism, in the summer of 
1934, appeared well within an arm’s 
length of its coveted goal of laying the 
Alpine republic at the feet of Der 
Fuehrer. Had they succeeded, the ef- 
fects on the peace of Europe would 
have been incalculable. ‘“We were five 
minutes removed from war,” said a 
competent British observer at the time. 

But then singular events happened. 
One day in June an airplane crossed 
over the ice-clad peaks of the Tyrolian 
mountains headed south toward the sun- 
bathed shores of the Adriatic. It bore 
Germany's dictator on his way to Venice 
where he was to meet Italy's Black 
Shirt Number One. What passed be- 
tween the two Caesars when they were 
closeted together without a witness, the 
world may never know. But it can be 
inferred that the Italian warned the 
German-Austrian to keep hands off 
Austria. After the Venice discussions 
Nazi terrorism in Austrian abated tem- 
porarily. A few weeks later the world 
learnt the appalling news of the blood 
purge within the German Nazi party. 
Storm troop leaders, who had hitherto 
been extolled as paragons of citizenship 
and patriotism, were shot down as com- 
mon traitors. 

The internecine strife in Germany 
coupled with Italy’s hostility worked on 
the morale of the Austrian Hitlerites as 
an April frost on a blossoming orchard. 
Something went awry within their or- 
ganization which had to be subterrane- 
an on account of its revolutionary chat- 
acter. When the long-prepared and 
long-foreshadowed putsch came off on 
July the 25th, it miscarried because the 
party machinery did not click. Dollfuss 
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was slain, and half his cabinet capturedatmosphere of the war-ridden Conti- 


by the rebels, but the other half carried 
on the fight against the insurgents with 
the army and Heimwehr troops, and 
after a small civil war—the second 
within six months—won a hard-earned 
victory. 

Dollfuss’ demise was tragedy min- 
gled with burlesque. The rowdies who 
killed him took possession of the Chan- 
cellery in a coup d’etat that looked like 
a comic opera stunt. The one hundred 
and forty-four conspirators who, dis- 
guised as regular army soldiers, burst 
into the Chancellor's palace in the heart 
of Vienna on a bright summer day met 
no resistance. Dollfuss had no body- 
guard. Even as dictator he wished to 
remain the friend of the people. Of 
all the contemporary tyrants he was the 
most tender-hearted. He shied away 
from drastic measures. He was pious, 
likable, in the eyes of many lovable. 
The carnage of two civil wars should 
not be blamed on him; the charge of 
unscrupulous ruthlessness must fall on 
other heads. Yet he was the only dic- 
tator who paid for his failure with an 
unnatural death. The fine Viennese 
culture, the reality of which once 
prompted George J. Nathan to call the 
Austrians the only authentic gentlemen 
left in the world, did it stand Dollfuss 
in good stead? It made him soft. But 
these times have no use for soft char- 
acters. Strong man rules on the conti- 
nent of Europe today. Leviathan forces 
impinge and collide. Extremism is 
trump, compromise is a blunder. “Give 
no quarters,” is the watchword. Doll- 
fuss, the reluctant and human despot, 
is dead; his hard, inclement co-nationals 
and dictator colleagues, Starhemberg 
and Hitler, survive. Democracy is too 
Sweet and tender to bloom in the fetid 


nent. But the soundness of the demo- 
cratic ideal remains unimpaired despite 
a partial eclipse. 

Austria is again the powder keg of 
Europe. Mortified by their loss of 
power, wealth, and traditions, the Aus- 
trian people are seething with discon- 
tent. While they submit to the present 
bayonet rule of the Heimwehr as a 
temporary expedient, all the fundamen- 
tal problems of the misbegotten state 
remain unsolved. Can the Habsburgs 
return to the Austrian throne? The 
present government fondly wishes it. 
But categorical notice has been served 
by the Little Entente that restoration 
would be a casus belli. Can Austria 
unite with Germany? France and pro- 
bably Italy, too, consider the “An- 
schluss” a casus belli. 

Can Austria remain independent? 
Sooner or later, a large portion of her 
population, chafing under intolerable 
economic conditions, and conscious of 
their consanguinity with the Germans 
in the Reich, will rebel against a co- 
ercive independence which makes them 
the football of the Powers. The future 
is, indeed, beclouded. One thing is 
certain: That a plebiscite conducted 
under League of Nations auspices, simi- 
lar to the Saar vote, would help clarify 
the situation; but it seems equally cer- 
tain that such a step will not be taken. 
It is not unthinkable, although unlike- 
ly, that Mussolini will drive a bargain 
with Hitler at some future juncture sur- 
rendering Austria to Germany in return 
for important concessions. It is to be 
feared that the attempt to cut Austria’s 
Gordian Knot, no matter how it be 
done, will turn Europe into the sham- 
bles of the “coming war.” 


Searching the Darkness 
HESTER BUELL 


I lose myself in the swirling dust, 

Dust that is dark before and bright behind, 
Dust speaking names, 

And singing songs, 

Chanting dirges 

And shouting entreaties and sharp commands; 
I hear them when I am lost and listening, 

I see the figures 

When my eyes search the darkness. 


1 
Boats moving slowly, 
Tossing on waves of uncertainty, 
W hite in the thin gloom, 
Brave schooners— 
Brave skippers, 
Peering from the shelter 
Of dusty sails billowing 
In winds of uncertainty. 


2 
Wearing a crimson feather, 
He gestures with no word, 
Bending just so little 
As a tree trunk in the wind, 
Pointing to his horizon 
While I point to mine. 


3 
I see you, Irish woman, 
Tall, lithe-limbed, 
Eyes a-flash with morning— 
"Is there a rose like to your face?” 
Arms a-kimbo— 
"Are YOU dead?” 
Treading the prairie path 
Like one who means to crimp the far horizon 
For a pastry, 
Albeit with grace. 
A basket, huge—the eggs are ghost-white— 
On your poised, pretty head. 
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4 
The planter, eyes to the ground, 
Would he tramp me down 
With the gold kernels 
His hard hand will let fall: 
“Five to seven kernels in a hill 
When oak buds begin to burst.” 
“And dawns are glowingest? 
And the heart hopes best?” 
‘And the heart hopes best.” 


5 
Galloping, lathered horses, 
Driver with a whip, 
Straining eyes and sinews 
Into the dust, “How far yet? How far yet?” 
Eden’s peril wanders far 
As any kingdom maker; 
And never forgives 
The withdrawal of the flesh 
So long before there was this baby's foot? 


6 
“Tod Fielding! Here’s my name in cold print. 
When did they leave? 
Where did they go?” 
“I don’t know. I don’t know.” 
“They could ‘a’ made it, 
Their spirits was low. 
Did they think I'd take their stove?” 
I don’t know. I don’t know.” 
“Do they think to live on cane fruit 
All winter? 
Do they think in Missouri it don’t snow?” 
“I don’t know. I don’t know.” 


7 
Chibiabos, Chibiabos, 
Passing lightly as a lyric, 
Giving flute notes to the wood thrush 
That will wait the night 
And spill them sweet and clear 
As April raindrops 
In the bright dawn, 
When you are following your flute 
Far, far from this hill. 
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8 
"Shovel Jo! 
Where did you sleep last night, 
Kansas, Oklahoma, Colorado, Golden Gate? 
What were you shoveling last, last, 
Wheat, gold, ditch mud, grave ground, fish bait? 
“Shovel Jo! 
Where are you going 
Now that the past is dead, dead?” 
"I’m turning back, to shovel out a river, 
To please one that waits for it, a little curly head.” 


9 
Air-hungry Abaris, 
Slender as the arrow you bestride, 
You will find no mounts here. 
Here all arrows lie in the sun, poor broken things, 
Or hide, like sorrow, in the dark, 
Or bear shackles, labeled for indifferent eyes, 
Behind unshattered glass, 
Motionless as dead birds’ wings. 


10 


A soldier, marching under orders, 

With no challenge but respect 

Emerges from the pall— 

Is quickly gone again; 

Only that I remember 

His gaze that fed upon the vision in the west, 
“Pike's stairway to the stars.” 


11 


Boats moving slowly, 

Tossing on waves of uncertainty, 
White in the pale gloom, 

Brave silhouettes 

Bending to the winds of uncertainty. 


Comeback 


FRANK K. KELLY 


HITE lights over the ropes 

\ \ struck the glittering canvas 

of the ring in a smoky glare. 
The fists of the fighters rose and fell 
in the hot glow of the lights, thudding 
against brown bodies, leaving the tanned 
flesh reddened and stinging. This night 
there was a mob in the Bowl on Long 
Island. Eighty thousand seats in the 
Bowl—this night all filled, and boom- 
ing with the crowd’s roar. 

It was Big Tim Lorrimer, the veteran, 
the old giant, the scarred tiger, against 
Ranellen the fox. Big Tim, ex-king, 
stood up against the smooth quicksilver 
of a new breed of champions. He 
fought age — wind — failing stamina. 
Ranellen had the craftiness of his name; 
he was staking his chances on that, on 
his cunning — taking it easy, confident, 
smiling, his fine body relaxed yet vi- 
brant with the razor edge of youth. 

Smash — smash — smash! The solid 
smack of gloves! Lorrimer covered, 
legs a little unsteady under him, eyes a 
little uncertain of form and distance, 
body bent in his old weaving crouch. 
He heard the indrawn breath of the 
tense thousands—a long sighing — 
and then the roar, like the backwash of 
a tidal wave, beating in across the ring. 

He swung a left, dropped his head 
even with his shoulder, felt the rasp of 
Ranellen’s glove sliding along his 
bunched muscles. His left went wide. 
He swerved his eyes, stumbled forward, 
his heavy feet scraping the canvas. Hesi- 
tant and dragging, his legs answered 
sluggishly. 


He knew that he was being beaten. 
Age, years of battering punishment, 
something indefinable and cruel, had 
crept under his guard. There was noth- 
ing he could do. His comeback was 
failing — that was all. The crowd, con- 
temptuous, would call him a flop. Big 
Tim Lorrimer — still a has-been! 

And at the edge of the ring, keen old 
eyes watching every flicker of move- 
ment, Dan Bailey would see him fail— 
Dan Bailey, who had taken him up 
when the world had called him beaten 
and lost, skidding fast on the down 
grade. Memory came to him of that 
night in the hotel, of himself pleading, 
promising, and old Dan, doubting, won 
over at the last against his will. . . . 

He dodged suddenly, ducked under 
Ranellen’s stabbing left, winced to the 
smack of a follow-up right against the 
side of the head. Lorrimer and Ranel- 
len — for the championship! Dan Bai- 
ley, promoter, had gone to work. Wire 
pulling. Ballyhoo. Big Tim Lorrimer 
making comeback! Building the gate. 
. . . Fox Ranellen laughed, said it was 
a joke; then hesitated, yielded, began 
to talk money. And a month ago they 
had signed. 

He didn’t have a chance. The wise 
guys said that, and believed it. The 
sport sheets echoed that, and doubted 
it. Some still remembered the Lorri- 
mer who had been. No man who had 
fought as he had once fought could be 
told he didn’t have a chance. 

He shuffled forward slowly, eyes on 
the slim brown body always just beyond 
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reach, his glance tight on the easy grin 
twisting the thin lips of the other, hat- 
ing the confident smile in the cool grey 
eyes. He lunged — missed. Ranellen 
danced lightly back — slipped in again. 
The crowd boomed out in full voice. 
Three rounds had gone, and Lorrimer 
was still dangerous. The fight, this 
far, was even. Both men were blood- 
streaked, panting, dull eyed. Yet if 
anything, Lorrimer seemed a little the 
fresher. 

Suddenly he put his head down, 
charged into Ranellen’s arms, broke 
away snarling, came back with a sting- 
ing flurry of rights to the head that 
shook Ranellen to the edge of his heels. 
The referee touched Lorrimer lightly on 
the shoulder. He jerked free, moved 
across the ring on swift feet, flashed a 
long left through Ranellen’s guard. 
The other grinned. 

Lorrimer threw caution away, and 

waded in. He straightened, his body 
throbbing to an abrupt burst of reserve, 
power and speed leaping out along his 
arms to big fists. Muscles quivered in 
long smooth ripples across his shoul- 
ders. He began to smash with both 
hands. , 
i Ranellen faltered under the rush of 
gloves. The easy grin faded, the thin 
lips were split and bleeding. The cool- 
ness vanished from the sneering grey 
eyes, gave way to amazement and the 
shadow of fear. The slim brown body 
shivered to the hot impact of Lorri- 
mer’s blows, rocked back on slipping 
heels. 

Ranellen gave ground. Lorrimer 
crowded close, lithe speed in his flash- 
ing arms, the light of battle glowing 
red in his eyes. Ranellen went back, 
and again back. 


Lorrimer leaping in, and Ranellen 
running away. It wasn’t what the 
crowd had come to see. The mob saw, 
and grunted, and disbelieved. It 
couldn’t be. Ranellen against the ropes, 
Ranellen taking punishment in a nev- 
tral corner, Ranellen retreating along 
the edge of the ring, white-faced and 
sweating. Dan Bailey saw a ghost 
moving through the smoky glare of the 
lights — the ghost of the Lorrimer that 
had been, returned once more. 

The referee was caught in a vortex 
full of the shift and swing of rapid 
movement. Ranellen, eyes tightening, 
sprang with the sudden pounce of an 
angry cat. His thin mouth was a savage 
gash in a putty face. He had taken it, 
he had taken all the big man had. Now 
he lashed out. . . . Thud of knuckles 
under leather against dipping and duck- 
ing bodies. Right — left — right — 
left. Lorrimer’s lips went gray; he fell 
again in his weaving crouch, covering 
up, fading away... . 

And suddenly one of the two in the 
ring had gone down. The referee shuf- 
fled forward. The crowd went mad. 

Lorrimer felt the world swing around 
him in a blazing arc. It was as if some- 
one had thrown a bomb in the ring and 
it had exploded on the white canvas at 
his feet, blinding and dazzling him with 
tongues of flame. Curtains of mist rose 
and fell before his wincing eyes. Then 
abruptly he felt the hot rub of the ropes 
against his back, and he saw the ring- 
side crowd as a blur of pink oper 
mouthed faces and crumpled shift 
fronts. 

An odd exultance, a feeling of smooth 
power in his arms and legs, swelled in 
him. Lifted high, he shivered with 2 
queer thrill. 
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His head felt strange. Something 
was gone, something was missing, some- 
where there was a blank. Then he 
knew —Ranellen had gone down. 

He had come back! Big Tim Lorri- 
mer, the veteran, the old giant, the 
scarred tiger, had come back into his 
own. He walked in his home country 
again, victor alone, towering over them 
all, his shadow a little longer than the 
shadows of other men. They had jeered, 
called him old, said he was attempting 
the impossible. Nobody ever came 
back. He had doubted, been afraid, 
felt the stunning blow below the belt 
of age and slipping stamina. But he 
had done this thing. He had done 
what he had set out to do. 

All the years in the valley, waiting to 
climb again the mountain. All the 
years of loneliness, of despair, of be- 
ing cut off from the crowd, feeling his 
power getting away from him quietly, 
month by month. All that was now 
past and forgotten — he was champion 
again. 

So old Dan Bailey was right, they'd 
be saying in the places he had known 
in the days of his power. So old Dan 
Bailey was right. . . . Big Tim Lorri- 
mer, king of them all! 

The world changed in a wave of 
sound booming against his ears, he 
sensed a shift of movement under him, 
and he had a consciousness of coming 
down to harder earth. He shook his 
head slowly to clear the mists, and met 
the eyes of Dan Bailey. 

The crowd was stamping and shout- 
ing in a kind of frenzy. Bailey dropped 
his glance. 

Lorrimer stared, looked down along 
his body, saw that he was sitting in his 
corner; he felt again the contact of his 


back against the ropes. Now the world 
was curiously silent, though the crowd's 
roar still echoed to him like the back- 
wash of a tidal wave beating in across 
the ring. 

His face was wet — stinging with the 
sharp tang of ammonia. His seconds 
stood silently watching, avoiding his 
uncertain glance. 

“Dan. . . I won?” 

Bailey looked at him. ‘What's the 
use of asking? You know you —” 

Exultance quivered in him again. Be- 
lief came back to him again. 

“I—I just wanted to make sure. 
Thought maybe I'd gone crazy.” 

The old man came across to him 
slowly, lifted an arm, and put one hand 
on Lorrimer’s shoulder. 

“T’m sorry, Tim. God, I’m sorry!” 

He sat up then, eyes incredulous, 
glance flinging out over the ring — to 
where the referee was holding Ranel- 
len’s right arm. 

“You mean —I got beat?” 

The old man stared, not understand- 
ing. 
“Why, sure. . . He hit you hard, 
Tim. You must be kind of gone in the 
head.” 

Lorrimer, still disbelieving: 
it was a — knockout?” 

The old man answered slowly. “Yes. 
. . . Tim, you fought hard. You gave 
‘em a great show. But I knew you 
would.” 

Lorrimer’s eyes swung back across 
the ring, met Ranellen’s cool grin and 
exultant glance; then he nodded, some- 
how content. He had been champion 
again — for one high moment. Ranel- 
len had given him that, and that was 
what counted. Ranellen would know 
it— some day... . 


“Then 


Pragmatic Nationalism and American 
Philosophy 


HAROLD BUSCHMAN 


HILOSOPHY in America today 
P: standing before a new begin- 

ning. The symbol of the “cross- 
roads” is not applicable, for American 
thinkers are not faced with making a 
turn from the main highway. It has 
often been pointed out, almost to the 
point of wearisomeness, that the funda- 
mental tenor of American thought—its 
emphasis upon an activistic theory of 
knowledge in otherwise divergent 
schools of philosophy—is rooted not in 
the isolated minds of arm chair phil- 
osophers but deep in the historical and 
communal experience which shaped the 
making of the American nation. A vast 
continent was to be brought under sub- 
jection at a time when Europe was shap- 
ing new forces and methods for dealing 
with the physical world. These forces 
and methods were transferred to Ameri- 
ca. They were elaborated and extended 
while being applied to a new situation 
in which little was fixed, and oppor- 
tunities seemed unlimited except to ap- 
prehensive forward-looking social think- 
ers like Franklin and Jefferson. The 
fact has also been frequently pointed 
out that the American pragmatic phil- 
osophy is not distinctively American or 
new. It is easily traceable to antiquity 
and indeed roots deep in general human 
experience, becoming articulate in all 
those who variously call attention to 
the “fruits” of men’s sowing. As yet 
no theory cutting across our national 
experience is in evidence. 


Nor is a “fork in the road” any more 
valid as a symbol of the future trend 
of American thought. The main cur- 
rents of American philosophy are still 
essentially activistic. There may be a 
swing to the left or to the right in 
America’s social philosophy, but the 
swing will be a curve in the main high- 
way rather than a splitting off of 
thought into two increasingly divergent 
directions. So, for example, Hook feels 
that an increased introduction of Marx- 
ism into American philosophy will, be- 
sides benefitting Marxism, give to the 
main trend of American thought “a 
glimpse of new values and added pos- 
sibilities of philosophic exploration.” 

If we abandon the search for a sym- 
bol we may say that the trend of Ameti- 
can philosophy will be in the direction 
of closing certain gaps and providing 
an increased unity for America while 
forging a new social content, and per- 
haps extending some of its implications 
to a wider sphere of influence. At this 
latter point lies the problem. 


II 


In the now famous essay entitled 
“The Philosophies of Royce, James, and 
Dewey in their American Settitng,’ 
G. H. Mead pointed out that there ex- 
isted a profound gap between the “cl: 
tural and directive forces in the com 
munity.” The directive forces — the 
world of politics and economics—wett 
American and essentially pragmatic 
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The rapid development of a new con- 
tinent called for a genuine experimental 
attitude. This trend was intensified by 
the fact that the old traditions of Europe 
were breaking up and new methods 
were being wrought in a world that 
was rapidly plunging into a new-world 
capitalistic industrialism which was to 
make impossible the transplantation of 
European customs and habits. Many of 
the contradictions and conflicts of Euro- 
pean economy could be and were avoid- 
ed because no heavy hand of tradition 
and social structure blocked expansion 
and the freedom to experiment. Cul- 
turally, however, Mead showed that 
matters stood differently. “Reason” as 
a faculty equipped with abstract ideas 
could be used as a weapon to demolish 
unsocial forces or institutions uncongen- 
jal to the expanding American com- 
munity, but it proved less valuable as a 
tool for producing unity and cultural 
content out of the vast contradictions 
of 18th century life. These contradic- 
tions did not really disappear in a new 
cultural synthesis. They were rational- 
ized in a “higher synthesis of the mind.” 
The battle against the European herit- 
age of Calvinism, and the revolt of 
Emerson and the Transcendentalists 
against European culture revealed how 
profoundly dependent American culture 
was on Europe. Politically, American 
life was left as untouched by “‘Social- 
ism” as by Europe’s persisting feudal- 
ism, but culturally it was almost impos- 
sible to shake off our “Continental” 
heritage. 

The development of the major tra- 
dition in American thought from Emer- 
son through Pierce, James and Royce, 
culminating in Dewey, was from the 
universalism of European idealistic 


speculation to the universalism of sci- 
ence, from far wanderings in many 
fields to the disciplined efforts of the 
laboratory and the use of the complex 
social scene of America as a general ex- 
perimental social-psychological labo- 
ratory. 

Dewey has often been said to be the 
best living representative of American 
thought. The writer heard him intro- 
duced by one who said “John Dewey is 
America.” Working out an activism in 
both psychology and ethics at an early 
date, clarifying the Darwinian revolu- 
tion in philosophy which brought it into 
relationship with biology, Dewey turn- 
ed his attention to education and so- 
ciety. While academic philosophers 
were tortuously trying to rescue man’s 
uniqueness and cosmic significance from 
all-devouring mechanistic theories and 
get it reinserted into the very stuff of 
existence, and while mechanists were 
determined that should not be except 
over their academic bodies, Dewey was 
affirming man’s natural and biological 
character while pointing out the distinc- 
tive nature of human thought as antici- 
pating, problem-solving activity, prima- 
ry as a biological function and asa social 
force. He made no effort to erect his 
thought into a system which would ra- 
tionalize all the disorderliness and bar- 
barousness of activistic America into a 
cosmic harmony. Exploitation, cruelty, 
waste are not to be justified. They re- 
sult from a wrong direction of action 
and need to be eliminated through the 
clarification of the ends, derived only 
in cooperative community action. This 
action is a real and permanent value. 
Dewey made America and its scene a 
social psychological laboratory and 
science a value of fundamental impor- 
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tance. He has often been unjustly 
accused of reducing all action to sci- 
ence and making it the only value. 
He did, however, reinterpret the social 
and political significance of the experi- 
mental procedure of the small Ameri- 
can community, so that not the brute 
action of the political ward healer, gang 
politician, or pork barrel statesman, but 
action guided by enlightened ends em- 
ploying well-considered and communal 
means was to be regarded as typical of 
American experimentalism. Since the 
bulk of Americans were of one class, 
the desirable ends and the appropriate 
means could be clarified and made ac- 
ceptable to all. 

Unlike James’ conception of Demo- 
cracy, Dewey has no naive idea of social 
or political compromise, nor did he ever 
believe, like Royce, that he could ap- 
proach such a problem as international 
relations and the “great community” 
through the mechanism of insurance. 
He had, however, to assume that break- 
ing the Calvinist tradition and checking 
the tendency to rationalize were essen- 
tial to the rise of cultural forces which 
could be integrally related to what 
Mead called the “directive forces in the 
community.” In thus eliminating some 
of the chief characteristics of European 
culture and advancing a method for 
bringing order into America social 
chaos, which Parrington has so vividly 
and fully depicted, Dewey became the 
first genuine philosopher of American 
culture. 


Ill 
Assuming that in Dewey the “cultur- 
al and directive forces in the communi- 
ty” became merged into one force, an- 
other problem arises. Dewey came to 
full fame in an age when Democracy 


made its bid for universal acceptance, 
so that he not only became the symbol 
of American life and thought, but also 
a world figure. A goodly portion of 
the early post-War world felt that 
Democracy could be indefinitely extend- 
ed, that science as a universal tool could 
be applied to social problems the world 
over, and that experimentalism, roughly 
conceived, might be the foundation of a 
universalistic ethic. 

The question may however be raised 
just how deeply “‘experimentalism” was 
embedded in the “directive forces in the 
community” in America itself, and es- 
pecially with regard to foreign affairs; 
for, America was unwilling to carry 
over its homespun philosophy into the 
world of international politics. Its im- 
aginative approach to the League of 
Nations was decidedly limited, yet we 
spent over a decade further elaborating 
the idea of Democracy as a possible uni- 
versal form of policy. Dewey valiantly 
defended the quality of American 
democratic culture against European 
critics. He showed that its healthy, ex 
perimental character disqualified the 
charge of mechanism. In addition he 
shared enthusiastically, not in a narrow 
political but in a broad methodological 
way, in the momentary spread of demo- 
cracy in other lands. Others, standing 
in the tradition of Dewey, extensively 
applied the democratic and experimen- 
tal method to the consideration of 
world religious and ethical problems, 
virtually evolving a universalistic reli- 
gion and ethics on the basis of Dewey's 
philosophy. 

Today European philosophy still 
trickles over to America, but with the 
exception of Marxism and its modern 
world outlook, America through Dewey 
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has declared its social and cultural in- 
dependence. And it is especially in the 
fields of ethics and social thought that 
American philosophers are on their own 
today. However, America’s offering to 
the world of its ““experimentalism” and 
democratic philosophy as the basis of a 
universalistic ethics was never accepted, 
in fact hardly understood. Indeed a 
turo in American social and ethical 
philosophy would seem to be near at 
hand. Perhaps the turn has already 
begun. It is the purpose of this paper 
to suggest that it has possibly taken 
place in America’s eminent political 
philosopher, Charles Beard. 

The significance of Beard’s work on 
American national interest as found in 
his Open Door At Home does not lie 
merely in the suggestion that we ought 
to pursue an economic nationalism of 
internal development. There is per- 
haps even greater significance in his 
work as it pertains to the future of 
ethical and social philosophy in Amer- 
ica. Beard has not outlined any ethical 
and social philosophy. His thought has 
not blossomed forth as a full-blown 
philosophy to succeed that of Dewey, 
in whom the union of the “‘cultural and 
directive forces in the community” find 
a well-rounded expression. But his 
work may produce such a philosophy in 
others. It ought to be examined, in this 
respect, from two angles: (1) the ethi- 
cal and social approach, and (2) the 
nature of his conclusions. 


IV 


Beard does not approach the problem 
of national interest merely from a nar- 
tow political, economic, or engineering 
angle. He is also interested in the 
“esthetic” and “ethical” aspects of the 


problem; indeed they are fundamental. 
The answer to the problem of national 
interest is the “assertion of a value.” 
“The supreme interest of the United 
States in the creation and maintenance 
of a high standard of life for all its 
people and ways of industry conducive 
to the promotion of individual and so- 
cial virtues within the framework of 
national security.” 

Now the ethical argument which 
Beard uses to buttress his economic and 
political nationalism is built up, in his 
section on “American nationality,” 
around the problem of imigration. In 
this argument is to be found both the 
negative and positive character of what 
might be called Beard’s Pragmatic Na- 
tionalism. I(t can strongly be argued 
that despite Dewey's emphasis on “‘so- 
cial control” he never actually progress- 
ed, in certain significant matters involv- 
ing the unity of “cultural and directive 
forces” beyond laissez faire. His demo- 
cratic ethics clearly implied, moreover, 
a universalistic application, stressing 
the ‘“‘wider and deeper” realization of 
“human values.” Beard, however, cuts 
through both these tendencies of Dew- 
ey’s thought. He points out that in our 
immigration laws we have definitely 
abandoned laissez faire and entered 
upon a nationalistic form of social con- 
trol. The social and ethical implication 
of our policy is that we are now draw- 
ing together the “cultural and directive 
forces” in the community so that the 
cultural forces will be shaped (perhaps 
for a long time to come, barring new 
and immediate world cataclysms) by 
those directive forces interested in an 
economic nationalism which, theoreti- 
cally, is of a relatively isolationist 
character. However, the immigration 
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measure was purely a pragmatic one. 
There are no ultimate grounds justify- 
ing it, such as religion or “race”. The 
“policy,” says Beard, ‘can be attacked 
effectively only on the grounds of uni- 
versalistic ethics . . .”” He finally rests 
his case on the contention that the “ex- 

nents of universal ethics cannot show 
that freedom of migration is calculated 
to increase the area of good will and 
well being”; it would most probably 
enlarge the “areas of low standard life 
and human misery.” As a result, 
“American interest repudiates the philo- 
sophy and implications of universal 
ethics as applied to immigration and to 
the development of American nationali- 

The implication for philosophy is 
clear. If universal ethics can be repu- 
diated in regard to immigration, that 
repudiation can be extended to un- 
known lengths in the interest of Amer- 
ican nationality. As a temporary prag- 
matic measure this might be justified. 
Beard, however, offers indirectly as his 
justification the argument that stability 
and security are goods in themselves 
and that the stability and security of 
American life can best be achieved by 
fixating American culture in line with 
its “national origins.” This is the in- 
tention of Beard’s pragmatic national- 
ism. Following out this trend in social 
philosophy might clinch the unity of 
“cultural and directive forces in the 
community,” but it would lead back 
into the heart of the European tradition 
of nationalism without providing us 
with a method for attacking the prob- 
lems of social philosophy in their inter- 
national aspect. 


Vv 
On its positive side may be said that 


the origin of American life was a mixed 
one, as it also its present character. Our 
culture is not based on any revealed 
religion. It is not “racially” conceived 
as in present day Germany, and “ra- 
cial” fantasies are not likely to grow 
up despite the predominance of North- 
ern European stocks in our national 
composition. We have no mythological 
tradition, such as Japan has, to create 
a cleavage between our modern, factual, 
scientific, mechanical economy and our 
culture. Our capitalistic economy is 
still naively barbarous and not associat- 
ed with any rigid class structures. Our 
nationalism is pragmatic, not dogmatic. 
Within the framework of national se- 
curity a common ethics and a scientific 
and experimental approach to social 
development have a free hand, though 
it ought to be remembered that histori- 
cally the ‘American nation,” Beard 
affirms, ‘‘is republican, secular and es- 
sentially economic in character.” 
However excellent an interpretation 
be placed on the positive aspect of 
Beard’s nationalism, it has its serious 
dangers if we view it in the light of a 
turn in American thought which will 
bring with it the complete unification 
of the “cultural and directive forces in 
the community.” To make national se- 
curity and stability ends in themselves 
and the “cement” of our culture is to 
give our life a materialistic cast that 
robs it of its experimentalism, and 
makes it all the more likely that we 
shall treat those crystalized traditions 
within our national life with less hope 
of their becoming flexible. Regardless 
of our practical post-War failure, our 
experimental philosophy kept the door 
open to flexibility in international life. 
To restrict immigration on purely prag- 
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matic grounds, even on the principle of 
“national origins” is justifiable, but to 
abandon “universalistic ethics” as 
Beard does is to prepare the way na- 
tionally and internationally for the 
transition from a pragmatic to a dog- 
matic American nationalism. 

S. F. Bemis ventures to predict that 
Beard’s economic nationalism “will be 
in a large measure carried out in our 


times.” That may be so. If, however, 
Beard represents a possible next step 
beyond Dewey in the coordination of 
culture and directive forces in the com- 
munity, we ought to be very wary 
before taking the plunge into what ap- 
pears to be the self-stultification of our 
national life and philosophic tradition. 
We may be selling our souls for a mess 


of pottage. 


Far Too Swiftly 


BARBARA MIDDENDORF 


I am today 
A thousand things 


I had not thought of being yesterday. 
These complex bright mozaics— 


These little selves 


Which destiny has molded into a pattern 
Which I call myself— 
Are changing far too swiftly, 


Far too swiftly. 


I am become a mere kaleidescope. 
I am today a combination 
Which has never been 

And never shall occur again. 


I have had stars to guide me, 
But they are whirling now. 
I have had friends, but they too 


Are moving in a current far too swift. 


How shall I judge, 


What shall I call upon to steady me, 
What is there for me to clutch 
While my mind and heart 


Change ceaselessly, 


Far too swiftly—far too swiftly? 


Homicide Rates in United States Cities 


WILLIAM E. SMITH 


—twenty of them since January 

1—have caused many inquiring 
minds to wonder what actual figures as 
to the number of homicides a year, and 
the rate to the unit of population, 
would show for this and other cities. 

The United States department of 
justice, division of investigation, pub- 
lishes quarterly a pamphlet titled “Uni- 
form Crime Reports for the United 
States and Its Possessions.” In this, 
various classes of crimes are tabulated, 
and major cities listed. The rate for 
each crime classification is calculated 
for each 100,000 population. 

Criminal homicides are divided into 
two classes, murder and non-negligent 
manslaughter, and negligent man- 
slaughter. The latter classification in- 


R ECENT murders in Kansas City 


cludes most of the motor car accident 
fatalities. 

Kansas City’s murder and non-negli- 
gent manslaughter rate ranks high in 
comparison with other cities. From a 
study of the figures since 1931 it is 
evident Kansas City ranks fourth among 
the nation’s cities numbering 100,000 
population or more in this matter. Rea- 
sons are not given, just figures. 

The following table shows the homi- 
cide rates for the larger cities of the 
country since 1931. The first eleven 
cities are from 300,000 to 600,000 pop- 
ulation and include Kansas City. The 
other cities, beginning with New York, 
have either too many or too few people 
to fall in Kansas City’s population class. 
The figures are comparable, however, 
for they are the number of murders to 
the unit of population. 


CITY Population 
Buffalo 573,076 
Cincinnati 451,160 
Indianapolis 364,161 
Kansas City 399,746 
Louisville 307,745 
Milwaukee 578,249 
Minneapolis 464,356 
Newark 442,337 
New Orleans 458,762 
Seattle 365,583 
Washington 486,869 
New York 6,930,446 
Chicago 3,376,438 
Philadelphia 1,950,961 
Detroit 1,568,662 
Los Angeles 1,238,048 
Cleveland 900,429 
St. Louis 821,960 
Baltimore 804,878 
San Francisco -- 634,394 
Dallas 260,475 
Kansas City, Kansas 121,857 


Rate for No. for 1934 Rate for 1934 
932 1933 (official ) (unofficial ) 
3.7 4 18 3.1 

11.5 15.1 76 16.8 
8.8 7.4 45 12.3 
15.3 19 65 16.2 
16.2 t7.5 58 18.8 
2.4 1.6 7 2 
3.4 3.9 23 4.9 
6.1 y Pe 20 4.5 
33.3 14.4 71 15.5 
1.1 Be 17 4.6 
15 17.9 62 jp a 
Not listed 359 HT 
9.7 10.5 344 10.2 
7.6 Ted 101 > | 
6.1 5 60 3.8 
6.9 7.2 65 p 
10.3 3 90 9.9 
12.4 14.5 100 3.2 
8 6.3 46 5.7 
4.7 4.7 30 4,7 
2i5 20 49 18.4 
20.5 18.1 15 12.5 
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Kansas City was not listed in the last 
quarterly report of the division of inves- 
tigation. The figure in the table was 
obtained from police headquarters. 

“No explanation for the omission 
was given by the division,” Sergt. Joseph 
F. Welch, superintendent of the record 
room at police headquarters, said. “We 
sent a telegram to Washington when 
the bulletin was issued, and received an 
answer saying they had no explanation 
to offer. I don’t know whether we'll be 
listed in the forthcoming issue or not.” 

New York was not listed until 1934. 
No explanation for that omission was 
given in previous bulletins. 

Prior to 1932 the division of investi- 
gation of the department of justice did 
not compute the murder rate to the unit 
of population. Only the actual number 
of homicides was listed. For cities of 
approximately the same size, these fig- 
ures are somewhat comparable, but not 
as much so as the rates. 

The total number, except in the case 
of Chicago, which figures were incom- 
plete, of murders and non-negligent 
manslaughters in the following cities in 
1931 were: 


Buffalo 16 
Cincinnati $7 
Indianapolis 28 
Kansas City 55 
Louisville 43 
Milwaukee 7 
Minneapolis 12 
Newark 39 
New Orleans 65 
Seattle 1 
Washington 61 
Chicago 311 
Philadelphia 119 
Detroit 107 
Cleveland 93 
St. Louis 110 
Baltimore 79 
San Francisco 40 
Dallas 30 


A study of the tabulation will show 
Dallas ranks first among the nation’s 
larger cities in the homicide rate. In 
1932, Kansas City, Kansas, ranked sec- 
ond; Louisville, third, and Kansas City, 
Mo., fourth. In 1933, Kansas City, 
Mo., ranked second; Kansas City, Kan- 
sas, third, and Washington fourth. 

In the first quarter of 1934, Kansas 
City, Mo., ranked second; New Orleans, 
third, and Kansas City, Kansas, fourth. 
In the second quarter, Louisville was 
second, Cincinnati and Washington tied 
for third, and Kansas City, Mo., and 
St. Louis tied for fourth. In the third 
quarter, Kansas City, Mo., tied with 
Chicago for sixth. Louisville was sec- 
ond, Cincinnati, third, New Orleans, 
fourth, and Indianapolis and Washing- 
ton tied for fifth. The Kansas City rate 
for the fourth quarter is the same as for 
the third quarter. 

The lowest rates are those of Seattle 
and Milwaukee. 

At the close of 1933, J. Edgar 
Hoover, director of the division of in- 
vestigation, gave a report on crime con- 
ditions throughout the nation for 1932 
and 1933. 

“Examination of the tabulation will dis- 
close,” he said, “that there is considerable 
variation in the reported crime rates for the 
several offense classifications. This is to be 
expected, since there are numerous factors 
that would contribute to such differences in 
the amount of known crime. 

“The following is a list of some of the 
factors that might cause such variances; ob- 
viously it is not complete: (1) Differences 
in the composition of the population with 
reference particularly to age, sex and race. 
(2) Differences in the economic status and 


activities of the population. (3) Differences 
in climate. (4) Differences in the educa- 


tional, recreational and religious facilities in 
the several communities. (5) Differences in 
the number of police employees to the unit 
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of population. (6) Differences in the stand- 
ards governing appointments to the police 
department. (7) Differences in the policies 
of the prosecuting officials and the courts. 
(8) Differences in the attitude of the public 
toward law enforcement problems.” 
Kansas City has started its 1935 crime 


record with twenty murders. It appears 


as though Kansas City, true to form, 
will rank high in the murder rate by the 
end of the year. Probably several rea- 
sons explain this. Precisely what the 
reasons are would be an intricate and 
intensive study for criminologists, soci- 
ologists and social scientists. 


Two Poems 
JASON BOLLEs 


APOSTATE’S RETURN 


Time came when the high gods proved ineffective; 
What had been safe and certain was no more. 

One worshipper sat silent and reflective. 

Behind him he saw folly, and before 

The hands of fear closing an iron door; 

The present was a waste untracked, unset 

With landmarks. Then his memory leaped a score 
Of years and found his father’s gate that let 

Down a green lane to dawn fields dewy wet, 
Forever beautiful, forever fecund, 

Where spring still came and bloom and fruitage met 
Their times as surely as the sun is reckoned. 

The false gods passed. One who had need for truth 
Returned to the first service of his youth. 


VICTORY 


Where beauty tends my pastureland and tilth 

I built a stable. This time yesterday 

I thought that its harsh crudity and filth 

Had driven beauty utterly away. 

But last night I was forking down some hay 
And noticed how the litter of it spread 

A pattern of soft color, green and gray 

And tan. And then I looked up overhead 

And saw how subtly the snarled spiderthread 
Broke each sharp angle, saw how all the yellow 
Rawness had left the walls and in its stead 
Dust and brown dung had stained them rich and mellow. 
Beauty, I saw, retreats a little; then 

Beauty reconquers all the works of men. 


A Poet of the Northwest 


ALEXANDER P. CAPPON 


ASON BOLLES, two of whose po- 

ems appear in the present issue of 

The University Review, is an out- 

standing writer in the school of indi- 

genous literature, steadily — though 

gradually—making its advance in the 
American Northwest. 

Regionalism will undoubtedly play 
an increasingly conspicuous role in the 
social and political transformation 
which is to be anticipated in the rela- 
tively near future. The movement is 
by no means entirely artificial or spora- 
dic, as Donald Davidson, writing in the 
April American Review, supposes; nor 
is it antithetical to a wholesome sense 
of nationality. Arising from the dis- 
tinctly different phases characteristic of 
American geography and culture, it is 
real because inevitable; and being so is 
of prime cultural significance. 

Of the many distinct sections in 
America which have recently reached 
articulate self-consciousness—including 
the Middle-South, the South-West, the 
Pacific Region, and so on—it is difficult 
to say which will develop its social and 
political individuality most significantly, 
naturally, and rapidly. Artistically, 
however, the movement of the North- 
west writers has maintained its lead 
tather steadily for about a decade. In- 
dividual writers in New England, in the 
New York region, or in the Middle 
West may stand out clearly and strong- 
ly; but a concerted literary and artistic 
development belonging uniquely to any 
of these regions has not appeared with 
the vitality of that evident in the section 


represented roughly by Washington, 
Oregon, Montana and Wyoming. 
American Prefaces, which has just been 
announced and is to be published from 
Iowa City, Iowa, gives a rather cheer- 
ing promise of a revival of the Middle 
Western movement, which has waned 
somewhat in recent years. 

The authenticity of Northwest verse 
may be keenly felt in the Wingren 
Farm Sequence of Verne Bright, in Lew 
Sarett’s Two W oodsmen Skin a Grizzly, 
and in Jason Bolles’s Roadhouse Girl, 
all of which were printed in The Fron- 
tier in 1931. 

I remember that when I first came 
across Roadhouse Girl, its distinctly 
American note, its masterly unity and 
completeness, so attracted me that I 
read it aloud to all my friends as a 
new find. The Western character of 
the images in the first stanza, quoted be- 
low—and the use of contrast, as well as 
of a universal American note, in the 
second, I found particularly fascinating: 
Out by the Ten Mile Hill where the white 

road lifts, 

Curved like a striking snake to the gaunt 

hills sunning, 
Where aspens green and hawthorn petal 
drifts, 

And the river ripples, there is a new joint 

running. 
The headlights swerve where the red gate 
opens wide, 

There’s a slotted door where you stand 

while keen eyes peek, 
There’s a big log room with tables around 
the side 


And a wheel and a bar and a glare and a 
blare and a reek. 
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There’s a slim kid sitting, and banging on 
the box, 
Over in the corner by the slot machines, 


Black eyes flashing through black tossing 
locks, 


With a jiggling glass beside her, and she’s 
only in her teens. 


White fingers flashing, deep voice rolling, 
Strong sweet shoulders, jouncing to the 
jazz; 
Whispering, pleading, moaning, and cajoling, 
Brother, what it takes, she has! 


The fitness of the sweeping rhythm 
which characterizes this poem, the ap- 
propriateness of the diction, and the 
presence of an undertone of pathos, 
which is steadily carried along—all 
combine to produce a most memorable 
work. 

The scene of this poem is laid in 
Butte, Montana, where Mr. Bolles 
worked for a considerable period as a 
timekeeper in the mines. Since then he 
has been variously active as a civil en- 
gineer, a teacher, a ranchman, and a 
poet. 

Mr. Bolles’s skill in combining a 
variety of original lyrical measures is 
illustrated by his Romance,' which also 
exhibits the psychological character of 
certain of his poems: 


Said the wind, 

You have sinned. 

It was not the dancing part, 

But you shut your father out 

From your heart. 

He would wish you, never doubt, 

Like a flower, like a knife, 

Like a clear, white candle in a white, holy 
place. 

He would never see your face 

Bleak with your woman's need of life, 

Need of growing. 

Said the wind, warmly blowing 

From the benches long and level. . . . 


1. The Frontier (May, 1931). 


And again: 
Stars through the dark, love, 
Gleam in the trees. 
Our world’s a spark, love, 
Even as these, 
Twinkling and lonely, 
You are its light; 
Glow for me only, 
Love me tonight! 


The reflective character of Mr. Bol- 
les’s poetry is a feature of his work 
illustrated in the poems in this issue of 
The University Review. 


It is also clearly present in his sonnet 
on the Northwestern character, John 
Colter: 


Honor is tinder and its smoke is mirth, 

The praise of simpletons confers repute; 

And self-esteem is banishd from this earth 

Where seeming evil bears good-seeming fruit. 

Therefore I envy none of woman's birth— 

Though I am gravel under Fortune’s boot— 

But Colter, as he capered all alone 

And brandished high his half-gnawing this- 
tleroot 

Among the eldritch woods of Yellow- 
Mame. . ss 


The ending emphasizes the reflective 
note more strongly: 


The mountains loved him. It’s a lucky fate 
To be one whom the mountains tolerate. 


But to me what is most notable in 
Mr. Bolles’s work, and in Northwest 
verse very generally, is the conviction it 
transmits of the region in which it is 
rooted, a quality rare in American lit- 
erature. In his poetry we hear the mid- 
winter cry— 


the bogy wail 
Of Coyote, brisk and hale, 
Arrow up the bitter air, 
and in fancy we are carried away to 
the desolate plains of the West. 


The Tall Tale of the Missouri Frontier 


CARLE BROOKS SPOTTS 


of a people is soon translated 

into ballads, songs, and folk 
stories. How much we could learn of 
the lives and spirit of other peoples and 
other times if we could have their songs 
and stories as they knew them! The 
hand of time has dealt more kindly 
with songs and ballads than with folk 
stories, and yet we know that it was 
only through the most fortunate of ac- 
cidents that the main body of English 
and Scottish popular ballads are extant 
today. In most countries the realistic 
folk story had little chance of survival. 
Gay, rollicking, sometimes ribald, it 
served no useful moral purpose and 
hence was not often copied down for 
posterity. 

On the American frontier, however, 
there existed a set of circumstances 
favorable not only to the production of 
folk stories but also to the recording of 
them. Certainly, here on the frontier 
were experiences and adventures to test 
the mettle and stir the imagination. On 
every hand dangers lurked—Indians, 
snakes, wild animals, treacherous rivers. 
Hardly any one could hope to escape 
for long a life struggle with some of 
these hostile forces. Here, too, was a 
heterogeneous assemblage of daring, 
adventurous, unconventional ‘‘charac- 
ters,” many of whom had been a gen- 
€fation or more removed from the re- 
straining influences of civilization. He 
who had not a story to tell of his ad- 
ventures must have been rare indeed. 
A third circumstance that served to 


ees new and vital experience 


make the frontier short story common 
property and to make it into a perman- 
ent record was the presence of that 
most democratic of institutions—the 
frontier newspaper. For it was the 
newspaper man who took the humor- 
ous, exaggerated tale of the adventurer 
and with no little skill set it down in 
print. 

First to come to the frontier was the 
lonely hunter and trapper. Almost 
man-shy, he struck out into the wilder- 
ness or worked his way across the plains 
and up the Missouri River in search of 
beaver and adventure. After a year or 
more, if luck followed him, he loaded 
his pelts into his elk-skin canoe to pilot 
his cargo back to his market, St. Louis. 

We can picture him floating along 
the river by night, anticipating with 
relish the rollicking days ahead when 
he should have plenty of money, his 
shyness dissipated and his tongue lim- 
bered with corn liquor. What stories 
he would be able to tell! How the 
townsmen, and clerks, and young boys, 
mouths agape, would crowd around to 
hear him tell how he had outwitted the 
Indians, what strange lands he had seen, 
how the mad Missouri had tricked him, 
and how a snow storm had trapped 
him! There was the night too when he 
had shot old Blackee, the big bear, from 
the tree top—and by moonlight, too. 
Shortly before this he had met a green- 
horn Yankee peddler, Jonas Cutting: 


I felt a honing after a little barr meat, 
such as I had fed on in my infancy, and I 
slipped round so as to bring the game be- 
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tween me and the moon, and I touched him 
delicate. When the gun cracked, old darkee 
went ahead, cracking the dry limbs like a 
hurrycane, or a horse loose in a canebrake, 
to the end of the chapter, the top of the tree. 
When all was silent I began to examine for 
sign, and I perceived something was trick- 
ling down upon the leaves at the foot of the 
tree, like eavesdropping in a still rainy night. 
“Stand from under, Jonas,” said I, and the 
next instant a rustling was heard above, then 
a sharp crackling of limbs, and finally a 
black mass was seen descending that jarred 
the earth we stood on when it reached the 
ground. It was as pretty a piece of flesh as 
ever greased a gridiron. It was a match for 
the best buffalo hump meat I had ever tasted. 
It was nearly as good as elk-marrow and 
dried venison. After supper we placed the 
carcass of this barr a little distance from our 
feet, and went to sleep. About midnight I 
was awakened by the champing of teeth, a 
sound that I understood as well as an infant 
does the lullaby. I opened one eye at a 
time, fearing I might alarm my visitor by 
any sudden or indiscreet movement. There 
he stood, an old white barr, feeding on the 
carcass of the black one. My gun was under 
my blanket, and the breech near my right 
shoulder. As I lay on my back with ‘Sweet- 
lips” on my right hand, and my bedfellow 
on my left, I drew her up and cocked her, 
fearing that if I fired without awakening 
Jonas, he might bark up the wrong sapling. 
I turned my head, and whispered in his ear, 
“Jonas, there’s a horse of an old grizzle 
holping himself to some of old blackee; 
dog eat dog, I say—lie low—keep dark, and 
I'll touch him purty particular. The triggers 
arr set, and old “Sweet-lips” will crack in a 
little less than no time; now lie still!’ But 
instead of lying still, when Jonas got about 
half awake, he headed himself up on end, 
like a tobacco hogshead on a flat boat, and 
old grizzle came ahead with his mouth wide 
open, like a countryman in town for the first 
time. There seemed to be no time for chat, 
and Jonas seized a beaver-skin that lay near 
his head with his left hand, and rammed it 
into the mouth of the barr. The rattling of 
the dry pelt, and the sudden movement of 
Jonas, together with the convulsive glaring 


of his half-conscious eyeballs, alarmed the 
assailant, and he fied. . . . . “That was 
cute and providential!” said Jonas... . 

“There was a saving in ammunition. ... . , 
and he began to sing a national anthem. . . 


The author of this sketch of frontier 
adventure (We might almost call him 
the editor) was Alphonso Wetmore. 
His best work in this field is reprinted 
in the Appendix to his Gazetteer of the 
State of Missouri (1837). A veteran 
of the War of 1812, he spent eighteen 
years of his life as army paymaster, 
carrying specie on “most perilous jour- 
neys, through prairies, in the Indian 
country to almost all the Westem 
posts.” As early as 1822 he was writ- 
ing sketches of frontier characters for 
the Missouri Intelligencer (Franklin, 
Missouri), some of which, such as that 
on “Mike Shuck,” were widely reprint- 
ed in other frontier newspapers. Later, 
in preparation for his Gazetteer he jour- 
neyed on horseback over much of Mis- 
souri, meeting and talking with the set- 
tlers. He was also connected with 
literary papers and with the stage in St. 
Louis, where his farce, The Pedlars, 
was produced. His stories of the fron- 
tier are the best specimens of the Mis- 
souri tall tale before 1840. Not all of 
them are tales of hunting and trapping. 
Some picture life on the small frontier 
posts; others have as their setting In- 
dian villages; still others, cabin life. 
All are told with considerable skill and 
vivacity. 

The second important group of early 
Missouri tall tales appeared in the St. 
Louis Reveille (1844-1849). The files 
of this newspaper (the weekly edition) 
are the leading repository of the early 
tall tale in Missouri and one of the 
two or three most important papers in 
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this respect in the United States. The 
editors were Joseph Field, actor, theatre 
manager, and writer; Matthew Field, 
a minor poet; and Charles Keemle, pro- 
motor of a half-dozen literary papers 
and newspapers in St. Louis. Keemle 
had also had experience as a fur trader 
and Indian fighter in the West and 
probably brought back for the Reveille 
the most authentic story of the death of 
Mike Fink. John S. Robb, a wandering 
journalist, and Sol Smith, better known 
for his work in connection with the 
theatre of the frontier, were frequent 
contributors to the Reveille... Of this 
group of writers, Robb and Joseph 
Field are the most important. That 
Edgar Allan Poe thought the paper 
something of an influence is indicated 
by a letter which he wrote to Field on 
June 15, 1846, requesting a favorable 
review of his works. Poe himself fur- 
nished the copy for it! 


The tall tales of the thirties dealt 
with the first line of frontiersmen—the 
lonely hunter and trapper. The Re- 
veille stories of the forties dealt with 
the more or less permanent settlers— 
especially in their gayer moods, as 
at “logrollings, cornshuckings, militia 
musters, political barbecues, camp meet- 
ings, and county courts.” 

In the preface to his collection of tall 
tales (Streets of Squatter Life and Far 
Western Scenes, 1843), John S. Robb 
has indicated the typical point of view 
of the Western writer of humorous nar- 
tative: as 


The West abounds with incidents and hu- 
mor, and the observer must lack an eye for 
the comic who can look upon the panorama 
of western life without being tempted to 
laugh... . . This oddity and originality has 
often attracted my attention and contributed 


to my amusement... . . Every step of the 
pioneer’s progress has been marked with in- 
cidents, humorous and thrilling, which wait 
but the wizard spell of a bright mind and 
able pen to call them from misty tradition, 
and clothe them with speaking life. 


With certain exceptions the Reveille 
stories are of three types. First are the 
stories depending almost entirely on ex- 
aggeration for their effects—a situation 
in the social life reduced to an absurdi- 
ty. Second are the stories featuring a 
practical joke. Often the dandy or the 
greenhorn is the one who is made the 
victim. Sometimes it is the Yankee. 
Superior in some respects are the stories 
of courtship, which represent the third 
type. They are particularly interesting 
in plot, in homely dialogue mixed with 
outlandish figures of speech, and in the 
realistic presentation of squatter life in 
its gayer moods. Usually the teller of 
the tale has been unsuccessful in court- 
ship, usually a fight results between 
rival lovers, and usually exaggerated 
slap-stick comedy effects are used with- 
out restraint. The titles suggest the 
nature of the stories: “Nettle Bottom 
Ball; or Betty Jones’ Tumble in the 
Mush Pan”; “Courting in French Hol- 
low”; “Swallowing Oysters Alive’; 
“Seth Tinder’s First Courtship; How 
His Flame Was Quenched”; “Settle- 
ment Fun.” 


Several merits may be claimed for 
these stories. First of all, many of 
them are good stories well told. Frank- 
lin J. Meine has included a number of 
the Missouri stories in his admirable 
collection, Tal] Tales of the South- 
west (1930). Blair and Meine have 
recently given highest praise to the 
Mike Fink stories related by Joseph 
Field. Robb is equally effective, per- 
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haps more effective, in relating stories 
of river and squatter life. Both Field 
and Robb had served apprenticeships on 
the New Orleans Picayune, another 
tall-tale paper of importance; both had 
contributed to the New York Spirit of 
the Times; and both had volumes of 
their short stories published. 

Another interest in the tall tale lies 
in its possible influence on Mark Twain. 
As Bernard DeVoto has recently 
demonstrated and as Professor Trent 
and Professor Pattee had earlier hinted, 
the tall tale was the basis of Mark 
Twain’s humor. His earliest story and 
some of his best stories are of this type. 
It seems probable that the Missouri 
stories were the ones most familiar to 
him and the ones of most influence on 
him. 

Again the Missouri stories, like many 
from other regions, deserve attention 
because of the way in which they fore- 
shadowed the realistic development of 
fiction. At a time when the masters of 
the short story, Irving, Poe, and Haw- 
thorne, were avoiding realistic dialogue, 


Field and Robb were telling in convinc- 
ing dialect of the “dancin’, and drink. 
in’, and eatin’ bar steaks, and corn- 
dodger.” Or again, at a time when the 
fiction writers of England and America 
were having their “females” faint on 
the least provocation, the “gals’’ of the 
Western stories were being pictured as 
being quite able to take care of them- 
selves. In ‘Fun with a Bar,” one of 
Robb’s tales, Mollie rushes out to kill 
the “varmint.” In “Yeller Pledges; or 
the Fight about Sally Spillman,” anoth- 
er story by the same author, Sally stands 
close by the fighters and encourages her 
lover by shouting, “Sock your teeth into 
him, Jess!” 

Crude as they are, we have in these 
stories the most authentic, first-hand 
view obtainable today of certain ele- 
ments in river and squatter life. It is 
true that the frontiersman is pictured 
mainly in his sports, amusements, or 
amatory adventures, and that character 
is often subordinated to incident, but 
despite these limitations, the scene and 
the actors are convincingly real. 


Cinquains 


ELsig MITCHELL 


I 


She who 


Was never made 
To wait yet stands beside 
An expectant veering door 


And waits. 


II 


I felt 


Your jealousy 


As sudden as the green 
Of sleeted grass, as icy clear 


And chill. 


Americanisms in Early American 
Newspapers 


ANNA L. KEATON 


O THE student interested in a 
| new approach to American his- 
tory and the development of 
independent colonial thought, the lexi- 
cographer recommends the study of co- 
lonial speech. The present research 
into the Americanisms in early Ameri- 
can newspapers was inspired by the 
mass of material already collected for 
the American Dictionary project at the 
University of Chicago, under Sir Wil- 
liam A. Craigie. It may be called an 
attempt at an historical interpretation 
of vocabulary. 

American newspapers first appeared 
at the opening of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, an interesting point at which to 
study the relation of the colonies to 
their mother country. Within the first 
quarter of the century all thirteen of the 
original colonies had been established, 
the oldest for more than a century. 
How far had the colonists grown away 
from England? Were they out of 
touch? Were any fields of thought and 
activity more independent than others? 
In basing our study on the self-revela- 
tion of speech, we are approaching a 
familiar topic from a fresh point of 
view. 

We have restricted our investigation 
to three journals: the Boston News- 
Letter, the first newspaper in the colon- 
tes (1704, 1708-1714); the American 
Weekly Mercury, first in the middle 
colonies and third in the colonies 
(1719-1722); and the New England 


Courant (1721-1726). Without any 
attempt to be exhaustive, we have se- 
lected those words which we could 
easily recognize as Americanisms, and 
all others which revealed the concrete 
activities of the colonies. In making an 
analysis of the words collected, we have 
accepted as American only those terms 
which are so recognized by the Oxford 
English Dictionary ot by R. H. Thorn- 
ton’s An American Glossary (Philadel- 
phia and London, 1912) ; or for which, 
in absence of recognition by either, we 
have been able to collect cumulative 
proof in favor of American and against 
English status. Such proof is based on 
evidence gathered from other American 
sources, chiefly available through the 
alphabetized slips filed for editing in 
the American Diction-project; or on the 
logic of historical conditions which 
must have favored the colonial devel- 
opment of terms not recorded as Eng- 
lish. 

As might be expected, the over- 
whelming bulk of words investigated as 
significant in colonial life and thinking 
were found to be exactly parallel with 
English speech of the same period (it 
was gratifying to the prying scholar to 
find some four hundred English words 
for which the great OED furnished in- 
adequate evidence). Indeed, the col- 
onists were not only English but very 
up-to-date in their interests. The con- 
troversy in England over inoculation 


with smallpox began only upon Lady 
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Mary Wortley Montagu’s return from 
Turkey in 1718; according to the OED, 
the whole vocabulary built around the 
dispute is to be dated from that decade. 
Yet in Boston, only three years later, 
when an epidemic was raging there, in- 
oculation was the main topic for letters 
of correspondence in the lively New- 
England Courant from its first issue in 
the summer of 1721 until early the 
next spring, when the epidemic died out 
of its own accord. Likewise colonial 
slang was current English slang: bam- 
boosle, for example, was a popular new 
usage in both new and old countries. 

Yet it becomes obvious in studying 
the newspapers, that in their thinking 
and their activities the colonies were 
drawing apart from England. In the 
colonies the problems of piracy and pri- 
vateering were more acute; England 
was not disturbed by slave insurrec- 
tions; England was not torn by the de- 
sertion of prominent church leaders 
from the dissenting ranks to the Church 
of England (cf. 1722 New—England 
Courant 29 Oct.); England, with her 
conservative Bank of England, was not 
embarking in perilous experiments with 
paper money, and had no problems of 
land banks and merchants’ tickets in 
providing an adequate medium of ex- 
change. So the colonies, decades before 
they considered political independence, 
revealed definite divergence of interests. 
That there should be as many as 220 
distinct Americanisms in a selected vo- 
cabulary of 1800 to 2000 terms gath- 
ered from the newspapers of this period 
is worthy of serious consideration. 

The Americanisms were in some in- 
stances merely characteristic colonial 
recombinations of familiar English 
terms, to meet senses not needed or for 


some reason not developed in England. 
Such words were: anniversary meeting, 
bill of public credit, deputy governor, 
general court, etc. Some may be called 
Americanisms because although they 
were known in English speech they 
never attained the popularity there 
which they gained and held here: neck 
(of land), parcel (various meanings), 
shingle (wooden tile for roofing), etc. 
The remainder of the group represent 
terms which originated in colonial Eng- 
lish, occasionally through place names: 
Marylander, Rhodian, etc.; more fre- 
quently through borrowings from other 
languages with which English came in 
contact in the new country: French 
(bateau, vendue, etc.) , Spanish (canoe, 
piragua), Dutch (cripple, pea-jacket, 
sleigh) , and Indian (moose, nocake, pa- 
poose, etc.) ; and finally through sourc- 
es which we have not been able to 
identify: cherryderry, crocus (both 
names of a kind of cloth). 

It is among the terms having to do 
with education and general culture that 
we find the most dependence on Eng- 
land. Among agencies for education, 
only spinning-school (indicative of the 
paternalistic local governments) was of 
colonial origin. 

Colonial administration, however, 
produced a notable group of words 
peculiar to the colonies. In govern- 
ment, for instance, largely because of 
the paternalistic tendency noted above, 
and the closely knit town as unit of 
control, we find bread-weigher, fire- 
warden, etc., and in combination with 
town-, town-company, town-congrega 
tion, town-dock, town-library, town- 
meeting, etc. The democratic system 
produced also house of representatives, 
selectman, etc. The original commet- 
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cial purpose of the colonial charters 
gave to the legislative and judicial bod- 
ies a number of titles peculiar to the 
colonies in their political sense, though 
known in England in commercial use: 
general court, great and general court, 
great and general court or assembly; 
and to officials, assistant, deputy gover- 
nor, etc. Inherited church terms were 
in some instances transferred to gov- 
ernmental use, perhaps because of the 
close association of church and state in 
New England: general assembly, mod- 
erator. Other terms of miscellaneous 
origin bring up the total of distinctly 
American governmental terms to forty, 
the list showing a characteristic bent 
toward self-management and self-direc- 
tion. 

The military branch of administra- 
tion, by contrast, remained chiefly Eng- 
lish, except in those terms called forth 
by need of defense against the Indians: 
scout (company of scouting soldiers), 
garrison-house, block-house. ‘The mili- 
tia, and not a standing army, was the 
colonial defense: hence, the town-com- 
pany, town-regiment, clerk of the train- 
band, and the retention of train, train- 
ing, training day, after they had been 
lost in England. All military equip- 
ment was English in terminology. 

The church vocabulary was also Eng- 
lish, except for some few terms which 
teveal either minor variations in proce- 
dure or local disputes which occupied 
the colonists but did not involve Eng- 
land. Developed because of colonial 
procedure were such terms as: election 
Sermon (delivered on election day), 
general convention of ministers, Thurs- 
day lecture, weekly lecture; developed 
in the course of a dispute on church 
Singing, prick’d tune, singing-lecture, 


irregular singing, regular singing, etc. 
Indicative of the all pervading de- 
mocracy of the colonies, town-congre- 
gation, messenger (church delegate), 
and teacher (instructor in doctrine). In 
general there was no great indication of 
breaking away from corresponding 
church organization in the old country. 

In finance, the terms collected reveal 
the troubles being experienced by the 
colonies in providing a medium of ex- 
change. From the Indians were gained 
wampum and wampumpeag; and from 
the efforts of the white man to develop 
the land purchased from the Indians, 
land company, society hill, society land. 
Even more significant of colonial trou- 
bles are those terms which record pub- 
lic promises to pay: bill of public cred- 
it, paper bill, paper currency, paper 
money, parchment money, province bill, 
etc. Not only were the Americans 
plunging into a difficult realm of finan- 
cial experiment, but they were opening 
a path of independent thought which 
was to bring one of the earliest conflicts 
between colonial and English agencies 
of government, with its climax in the 
notorious land bank dispute of the 40's 
and 50's. 

Terms of industry and commerce 
were predominantly English. A single 
Americanism occurs among commercial 
standards, the sled-load, a term which 
indicates clearly the effect of weather 
conditions upon vocabulary. American 
terms of trading and manufacture in- 
cluded dram-shop, ginger-mill, sledding 
(note again the use of sled), time (a 
commodity to be sold, a result of the 
colonial system of indentured service), 
vendue, cattle-mill (retention from ket- 
tle-mill?). Of the 150 or more occu- 
pations collected (nautical trades with 
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nautical terms below), only seven were 


probably American in origin: bound 
servant, cattle-hunter, indentured ser- 
vant, Indian trader, inland trader, peach- 
merchant, vendue-master: four were 
American shifts in meaning; coal-mer- 
chant (retailer), merchant (retailer), 
planter, servant (slave); and one was 
a late retention: covenant-servant. A- 
mong nautical terms, which our seaport 
newspapers especially enabled us to in- 
vestigate, 370 words included only nine- 
teen Americanisms, most of which were 
shore terms or names of small boats, 
the local rather than the general terms 
of the sea: bateau, canoe, dory, lum- 
ber-wharf, mate-boat, piragua, plank, 
schooner, station-ship, tom-cod (a fish), 
town-dock, Trinidado-man, Virginia- 
man, whale-boat, whaleman, below 
(adv.), gondola, killick, mudfish. Nor 
were the terms of merchandise with 
which traders dealt a more plentiful 
source of Americanisms, except for a 
few names of colonial food: cassadar 
bread, Indian pudding, Jamaica sugar, 
molasses, nocake, Philadelphia town 
bolted flour; and other scattered terms 
having to do chiefly with industries pe- 
culiar to the colonies: bay-wax, beaver- 
shot, lumber, peliry, etc. Among close 
to a hundred names of stuffs, materials, 
and skins used for clothes, only two 
may be called American: cherriderry, 
crocus. 

We are not surprised, of course, to 
find that the colonist became most colo- 
nial in his speech when he spoke of his 
own homestead, his own land. Here 
were emphasized the small community 
and the new country, the strange and 
difficult environment to which he had 
to adjust himself. 


Two parts of the vocabulary of his 
daily life were mostly English as yer. 
Like the materials of which they were 
made, the garments the colonial wore 
were English in name,—what true colo. 
nial can ignore the fads of fashion at 
home? A very few Americanisms in. 
dicated each something about the co. 
lonial environment: fall shoes (shoes 
suitable for fall wear?) , pea-jacket (the 
useful heavy jacket so named by the 
Dutch), snow-shoe (for the severe win- 
ters), Carolina hat (retained in colonies 
after out of style in England). The 
colonist had brought with him also his 
vocabulary of household equipment and 
furniture; not one Americanism appears. 

By contrast, however, the houses and 
farms and the great strange land the 
colonists had to make their own were 
native to the new country. It is fasci- 
nating now to mark out the influences 
which gave the colonist new terms for 
buildings and houses: He met the In- 
dian, hence the wigwam ; and having to 
fight for his safety, he developed the 
block-house, the garrison-house, and the 
powder house. The climate and need 
of economy in effort produced respec- 
tively the /ow room in his house (built 
between cellar and chamber, perhaps so 
named because low enough to be pro- 
tected by embanked earth), and the 
double house or double dwelling house. 
The great plantations on which he 
worked gave him his plantation-house; 
his ‘city’ charter of New York and other 
‘cities’ gave him city-hall; and, as a last 
humanizing hint of daily perplexities, 
the problem of woman’s position in the 
church gave him women’s gallery. 

His new terms in agriculture reveal 
likewise peculiar colonial problems 
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AMERICANISMS IN EARLY 


which he had to solve: Screwed hay 
must have been named from the neces- 
sity of pressing hay into convenient bun- 
dies to be transported and stored for 
the hard winters; stump-yard and turnip 
yard suggest an emphasis on enclosure 
and protection of developed land, as 
plantation in its new sense of estate or 
farm suggests the need of actual culti- 
vation; blotted brand (a brand deliber- 
ately disfigured or changed) touches 
upon the new problems of holding 
one’s property against theft. Even such 
simple terms as English bean and In- 
dian corn show the need felt for dis- 
tinguishing the new from the old vege- 
tables and grains. Husking tells us of 
the community gatherings to prepare 
the Indian corn for its winter storage. 
The land itself, its natural features, 
the building of it into homes and towns, 
developing it into a habitable place, 
gave the colonist his most distinctive 
Americanisms. Even though our sea- 
port newspapers are a disappointing 
source for such terms (as compared 
with diaries and town records which 
have been read for the American Dic- 
tionary project), we have been able to 
gather a vocabulary of some fifty-six 
terms, nineteen of which, or thirty-three 
percent, were Americanisms. The bar- 
ren, cripple, fresh, swamp, cedar 
swamp, and meadow swamp were natu- 
tal features of a new country, and Eng- 
lish relatives could not understand what 
they were without careful definition. 
Likewise neck (of land) and xp-land, 
because of their importance in describ- 
ing the formations of the land, became 
so popular as to be characteristic of the 
colonies, though known in the old coun- 
try; while creek and pond shifted to 
dew meanings. The need of protecting 
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the extremities of settlement, as Eng- 
land had once protected her boundaries 
from hostile neighbors, gave to the Eng- 
lish frontier a new colonial sense (the 
edges of advancing civilization); and 
so also frontier town, a town at the 
most advanced point of settlement. 
With the development of the land came 
another term, the country road, named 
apparently with the notion of posses- 
sion and upkeep by the ‘country’ or gov- 
ernment, or perhaps the notion of unit- 
ing the country with the town. 

One of the best known of American- 
isms is to be found among land terms, 
the American Jot. It was developed in 
sense from the New England lot which 
gave choice of ownership in the origi- 
nal distribution of property, to a name 
for the plot of land itself; and hence 
ultimately the name for a unit of city or 
town property. The word was a pro- 
lific source of combination from the 
first; in the newspapers used in this 
study four such combinations were 
found: corner-lot, house and lot, house- 
lot, and water-lot. 

Only one field of interest could sur- 
pass land terms in percentage of Ameri- 
canisms, that dealing with the Indians. 
The newspapers of Boston and Phila- 
delphia did not have a primary interest 
in the Indians at this time, and our list 
of words is very short, only twenty-three 
in all. Of the twenty-three, however, 
sixteen were Americanisms, nine of 
them direct borrowings from the In- 
dians themselves: moose, nocake, pa- 
poose, sachem, sagamore, squaw, wam- 
pum, wampumpeag, wigwam. 

An attempt to draw too definite con- 
clusions here as to the independence of 
early eighteenth colonists from England 
would be misleading. A mere study of 
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vocabulary cannot be taken as conclu- 
sive evidence, nor can the evidence of 
any one type of source such as news- 
papers from busy commercial centers 
like Boston and Philadelphia be taken 
as conclusive. Our newspaper evidence 
is particularly weak in presenting the 
vocabulary of the inland and the fron- 
tier. Yet in a vocabulary of significant 
terms gathered from such limited 
sources, more than one in ten proved to 


be American, 220 Americanisms in 4 
total of less than 2000 terms. In gov. 
ernment, finance, houses and buildings, 
farming, land description and develop. 
ment, and native Indian terms, the pro- 
portion of independent American vo. 
cabulary had become sufficiently high to 
merit consideration among scholars in. 
terested in the birth of American inde. 
pendence. 


Two Poems 
Doris GRIFFITHS 


LEAVES FROM MY LONELINESS 


Clouds on the Mississippi, gray and cold— 


Wind torn clouds. 


Storm brewing deep in the waters. 


A rising roar of wind, 


A pale gray sky, 


And glittering, pale gray water. 
Rising waters grasping at the land, 
Muddy waves in cold commotion. 


A lurid flash unveiled— 


A jagged lightning streak— 
Then loneliness of rain gray shores 


As rain pours down. 


NO WORDS FOR STARS 


I saw a star in beauty hung 
And strove to think of words as fair; 
But no words I could frame seemed true 


As its just being there. 
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Fluid Wealth and the Social Lag 


ROLAND R. RENNE 


HEN property took the form of the 
W actual age gree aps and use 


of tangible goods, such as tools or 
land, it gave its possessor a feeling of sta- 
bility and responsible creativeness. The in- 
dividual held property not to exchange it, 
but to use it for the purpose of producing 
the necessities of life. Today, however, a 
large amount of property is liquid; it takes 
the form of stocks and oe claims 
to tangible wealth which are readily trans- 
ferable by re-sale. The development of the 
corporation which is so well adapted to meet 
th financial and other requirements of mod- 
ern large scale, mechanized industry—is 
largely responsible for this shift in the na- 
ture of property. It represents a fundamen- 
tal change not only in our methods of pro- 
duction, but in our methods of living; and 
it has far-reaching effects. 

Glimpses of these changes in the form of 
property have appeared heretofore, but there 
has been no adequate study analyzing their 
effects. Now at last a book offers the be- 
ginning of an analysis of the statistics of 
liquidity.! Berle and Pedersen state very de- 
finitely at the outset that it is only an ex- 

loratory essay-—an outgrowth of an earlier 
Fook in which one of the authors collabora- 
ted.2 The earlier study revealed the tre- 
mendous concentration of wealth in the 
hands of a few corporations and the result- 
ing lack of feeling of responsibility of the 
individual in regard to his property which 
took the form of stocks or paper claims. 

In Liguid Claims and National Wealth 
the authors designate banking deposits, cash 
surrender values of life insurance companies, 
and stocks and bonds as liquid claims. The 
total amount of such claims increased from 


1. Berle, A. A. and Pederson, B. nN: +4 Claims and 
National Wealth, MacMillan Co., New York, 1934, $2.50. 
2. Berle, A. A. and Means, G. C. The Modern Corpora- 


tion and Private Property, MacMillan Co., New York, 
1933, $3.75. 


7 billion dollars in 1880 to 138 billions in 
1929, and the ratio of these claims to the 
total national wealth increased from 16 per 
cent in 1880 to 40 per cent in 1930. In 
1931 the ratio dropped to 38 per cent, and 
in 1932 to 33 per cent, but it increased to 
34 per cent in 1933. The net proportionate 
addition to liquid claims in the decade of 
1922 to 1932 was greater than the entire 
increase of liquid claims during the first cen- 
tury and a half of the life of the country. 
This rate of change is breath-taking, and it 
brings with it a whole new group of social 
forces. Indeed, with the sensitiveness and 
instability which accompanies this increased 
liquidity, it is surprising that our social struc- 
ture held together as long as it did after the 
1929 crash. 

The increase in the liquidity of property 
may be compared with the increase in ur- 
banization which took place, because the 
urban population tends to have its property 
in more liquid form than does the rural 
population. Urban population increased 
from 22.6 per cent of the total United States 
population in 1880 to 57.5 per cent in 1933, 
and it is undoubtedly true, as Berle and 
Pederson say, that the figures plainly reflect 
a re-orientation of life. The great wave of 
speculation in this country following the 
War, as well as the technological progress 
and increased corporate earnings, tripled 
stock market assets during the period 1922 
to 1932, and was undoubtedly a large factor 
in accounting for the increased fluidity of 
wealth. Of even greater significance, how- 
ever, is the development of the corporation 
as the leading business unit. It is this de- 


velopment which has divorced the individual 
worker from possession of tangible property, 
such as his tools, and has increased urbaniza 
tion through the development of factories. 
The individual may not Paar to hold paper 

erability rather than 


claims with ready trans 
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older and more tangible forms of property, 
but he has little choice in the matter. The 
corporation has proved itself competitively 
superior to other business units in most 
American industries. If one wishes to share 
in the industrial growth of the nation, there- 
fore, he must have his property, or at least 
a part of it, in the form of corporate securi- 
ties. The more conservative person invests 
in life insurance, which companies in turn 
re-invest for him. 

But while the dangers and social malad- 
justments resulting from increased liquidity 
are evident, the possibilities of social inven- 
tiveness which increased fluidity offers, must 
also be borne in mind. Should there be any 
general redistribution of wealth, for exam- 
ple, “it might prove mechanically easier to 
distribute claims or paper as representing 
wealth than to physically dispossess people 
of their property.” The claims of individ- 
uals might be more easily settled “through a 
comprehensive corporate system in which 
every individual is assigned some form of 
security from which he derives his income, 
rather than by trying to create a range of 
social status and compelling each individual 
into that status.” In a society of high flu- 
idity men are thrown back more than ever 
on their attachments to other human beings. 
But this involves nothing short of a revolu- 
tion in the technique of living—a full appre- 
ciation of group and social values in place 


of individual and personal values. Perhaps 
it is possible “to satisfy human instincts irre. 
spective of property’ but, as the authors 
point out, most men rely for stability upon 
“attachments to homes, to land, to familiar 
processes of life, to being useful in a par. 
ticular individual way.” And, none will 
deny that the social adjustments necessary to 
preserve the more desirable aspects of ca- 
pitalism have lagged far behind the changes 
in the character of property coincident with 
the rise of the modern corporation. 

In the first part of the book the style is 
rather cumbersome and difficult. Space is 
given to the legal phases of liquidity, par- 
ticularly the historical cases and decisions at 
the sacrifice of attention to the economic and 
social implications. In too many instances 
the reader is given only a passing glimpse of 
the possible social consequences of a certain 
fact or condition and left to struggle with 
his imaginations by himself. While this 
may be thought-provoking to some it is more 
likely to be confusing and inadequate to 
many. Carrying the analysis a step or two 
further or merely giving examples to illus- 
trate the thought would have greatly in- 
creased the audience for the book. But con- 
sidering the complete absence of previous 
analyses of this perplexing subject, the work 
is an excellent pioneer examination in this 
field. 


Spring Rain 


ELsig MITCHELL 


Slow mist 
Settles over 


Bare black trees like cold smoke 
Descending from the fwes of Spring 


Above. 


Preserving Missouri History 
HEnry B. HILi 
The University of Missouri traces the history of local place-names. 


CHOLARS have long been intrigued by 
the meaning and significance of words, 
and the origins of many of them are 

both fascinating and instructive. Often, 
where man has been too primitive, careless, 
or unobserving to leave adequate records, 
philologists have been able from a study of 
his language alone to reconstruct much of 
his past history. No branch of this investi- 
gation has been more interesting, and few 
more informative, than the search for the 
motives behind the naming of districts, set- 
tlements, churches, and geographical phe- 
nomena. 

Place-name research is a relatively new 
branch of scholarly endeavor. Serious Ameri- 
can interest dates back only to 1925 when it 
received inspiration from the Introduction to 
the Survey of English Place-Names, the first 
publication of the English Place-Name So- 
ciety. Almost immediately similar work be- 
gan in this country. One of the first of its 
followers was Allen Walker Read, who in 
January, 1928, published in the Missouri 
Historical Review an article entitled “Plans 
for the Study of Missouri Place-Names.” 
Mr. Read at the time was a member of the 
department of English at he University of 
Missouri, and before he left that position he 
succeeded in interesting his colleagues in 
catrying out a systematic study of the whole 
state. Under the guidance of Professor 
Robert L. Ramsay graduate students have 
worked upon various districts, and by the 
end of 1933 enough had been accomplished 
to warrant the appearance of a preliminary 
report.* 

The “Introduction to a Survey of Missouri 
Place-Names” is divided into three parts. 
The first section, by Professor Ramsay, is 
devoted to a history of the survey, directions 


* Robert L. Ramsay, Allen Walker Read, and Esther 
Gladys Leech, ‘‘Introduction to a Survey of Missouri 
Place-Names,"” in The University of Missouri Studies, 
IX (1934), No. 1. 


for investigators, and unsolved problems. 
The second section is an exhaustive bibli- 
ography prepared by Mr. Read of the library 
sources for the study of place-names in Mis- 
souri. The final section is a sample of the 
type of work being done in the survey. 

It is this last part that is most interesting, 
for from it the reader can appreciate the 
value of the whole project. Reflected in the 
place-names chosen by the inhabitants of Pike 
County is much of the colorful history of 
Missouri. The Indian, the French voyageur, 
the Spaniard, the American pioneer, each has 
left his mark, although the later settlers, the 
steamboat and the railroad monopolize the 
scene today. The character, the humor, the 
faith, the outlook of each age stands revealed. 

So far the survey has been completed for 
sixty of the hundred and fourteen counties 
of the state, and work is progressing on the 
remaining districts. When all have been 
covered the time will have arrived for a re- 
vision and combination of the whole into 
a dictionary of Missouri place-names and a 
discussion of their significance. 

Anyone who has followed the difficult and 
often unrewarded efforts of British scholars 
in their attempts to trace the origin of Eng- 
lish place-names, names that today are en- 
crusted with folklore and obscurity, should 
be grateful for the expedition with which 
the Missouri survey is being accomplished. 
This is not that type of research in which 
the documents may be collected leisurely, 
for much of the most important material is 
stored in the memories of living men. No 
better evidence can be found than in the 
words of one of Professor Ramsay’s students, 
who, after paying tribute to the nearly one 
hundred residents of his district who gave 
him valuable help, concludes by saying: ““Ten 
of these men have passed away since I be- 
came interested in place-names.” 
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With this issue the University 
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quarterly journal, aiming to 
reflect the cultural life of this 
section of the country, will 
prove an effective means of 
calling to the attention of a 
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standards of current business 
enterprise. The University 
Review at present reaches ap- 
proximately four thousand 
families and is read by proba- 
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pages, and the intelligent ad- 
vertiser will find the journal 
an influential medium for 


reaching a discerning public. 
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is a medium of publication for 
writers in this section of the United 
States. It adds its influence to that 
of the other cultural efforts aiming 
to create an important and indige- 
nous artistic life in the Middle- 
South West. 
journal is your acknowledgment of 
the worth of this effort. Why not 
call the attention of your friends to 


Your interest in the 


the University Review, ask them to 
subscribe, and, incidentally, send in 
your own check (one dollar) for a 
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